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Dinner and Visiting Dress, Figs. 
land 2. 
TPIS elegant princesse dress is of black faille, 
. trimmed with embossed velvet on a ground 
of old gold satin. The front and side breadths 
are gathered on the seams, and cover a fan- 
shaped pleated flounce, bordered with a shell 
pleating ; this trimming is set on so as to simu- 
late an under-skirt. A bias fold of embossed 


velvet edges the back and tablier, and forms a | 


draped point, which ornaments the front. The 
waist is closed diagonally with wooden button- 





| moulds covered with embossed velvet. The cuffs 
| and turned-down collar, forming a large revers, 
| 


| ave likewise of velvet. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
T had lain up under the eaves so long, this old 
cracked iron pot of Aunt Betty’s, only coming 


| out for the regular spring raid at house-cleaning 
time, that it seemed likely to remain there an- 


{| Boston friend, quick to seize all that was new 


Figs. 1 anp 2—DINNER AND VISITING DRESS —BACK AND FRONT. 


| and pretty, had not given us too an idea which 


| 


we so successfully carried out. 
The shape and size were very good, for there 


| are grades of beauty in such useful objects as 


well as in those purely ornamental. We had 
also saved from the yearly onslaught of the 
“junk-man” the veritable trammel and hook by 
which it was suspended from the crane in the 


capacious old fire-place of the homestead. Giv- 


| ing the once useful household article, that had 


| 


| in its palmy days helped to contribute many a 
other generation at least, if some ideas from a 


toothsome pot-pie and chicken stew to grace the 
hospitable board, two coats of bright red paint, 








mixed thicker than for.ordinary use, we filled it 
with rich garden soil, and planted three gerani- 
ums,-of colors that would harmonize with each 
other and the bright red paint. The crack in 
its sides was a real advantage, as it served to 
drain the plants. 

Selecting three poles of cedar, about as thick 
as one’s wrist, and of uniform size their entire 
length, which was about seven feet, we trimmed 
off the superfluous branches, leaving here and 
there one to relieve the monotony, These we 
arranged as nearly as possible as the gypsies 
do when camping out and hanging the pot for 
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their frugal meal. The sticks should extend 
about a foot beyond the point of contact at the 
top, and where they join should be well wired 
together with stout brass wire, of which two or 
three loops, each about six inches in length, 
should be made, on which to hang the trammel 
that supports the pot. 

At each rustic pole plant vines: balloon and 
cypress are very pretty, the delicate wavy green 
contrasting with the dark hardier one of the oth- 
er equally as well as the scarlet and white of the 
flowers. They are both of rapid growth, and 
will soon twine themselves around the poles and 
fall in graceful festoons from the top. 

There are holes in the trammel that regulate 
the height of the pot from the ground; but if 
these are not sufficient, the loops of wire can be 
lengthened, as the vines will soon conceal them. 
Eighteen inches from the ground is a very good 
distance, but of course this can be arranged to 
suit one’s own fancy. 
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Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish and use- 
Sul Winter Wrappings and Suits illustrated on 
page 753 of the present Number, viz., Long Cloak 
and Full-trained Skirt; Plain Princesse Polo- 
naise and Demi-trained Skirt; and Hungarian 
Mantle, Round Over-Skirt, and Short Skirt, are 
now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each entire Suit. Complete Catalogues of our 
Cut Paper Patterns, without Illustrations, sent 
Sree on application ; Illustrated Catalogues, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 





0a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Street 
Costumes, Visiting and House Dresses, Evening 
Toilettes, Wrappers; Girls’ and Boys’ Winter 
Coats and Cloaks ; Young Girls’ Evening Dresses; 
Kitchen Aprons, Caps, Belts, Bonnet Pins, Um- 
brellas, Leggings, Towels, Card and Work Bas- 
hets, etc., etc. ; together with literary and pictorial 
attractions of a high order. 





IQ" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 16 contains another in- 
staliment of “ A DARK INHERITANCE,” and other 
attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 23. 





A HOME MISSION. 


T is a little curious that all the sanitary 
science developed and applied during the 
last decade or two should have directly bene- 
fited the very poor far more than the intel- 
ligent and comfortable classes. The inspect- 
ors under the boards of health have authority 
to take these human moles out of their pes- 
tilential darkness, put them in houses where 
sunshine and fresh air can force their way, 
disinfect their fever nests, enforce a certain 
cleanliness, and isolate the sick. But there 
is no sanitary police with power to scruti- 
nize the houses of the rich, insisting on ven- 
tilating shafts ; exposing dirty cellars; order- 
ing the instant reformation of littered back 
yards ; ordaining liberal chloride of lime and 
earbolic acid for bath-room, kitchen drain, 
andsub-cellar; decreeing immediate destruc- 
tion to alum bread, saleratus biscuit, black 
cake, and greasy pastry; passing sentence 
of banishment to the junk-shops on all sheet- 
iron stoves and gas-leaking furnaces; and 
permitting the frying-pan to remain on its 
nail only under the most stringent bonds to 
good behavior. 

Yet if the ignorance and dirt of the slums 
invite decimating pestilence, not less do the 
indifference and self-indulgence of squares 
and avenues, of village and farm-stead, low- 
er the average and necessary vitality of the 
people. We need an ununiformed home- 
guard in every house to protect its inmates 
from the attacks of dyspepsia, fever, head- 
ache, rheumatism, consumption, which are 
always lurking in the fastnesses of damp- 
ness, dirt, bad air, bad food, and bad hab- 
its. And Science may well turn her starry 
eyes a while upon kitchen and pantry, bed- 
room and workshop, and teach us to evolve 
the healthy man, even at the cost of leaving 
the primal man a little longer undefined. 

To sleep on unsunned beds in unsunned 
chambers, to work day after day in un- 
sunned rooms or offices where the smell of 
dusty dampness clogs the brain and weights 
the lungs, is the unrepented sin of half the 





nation. But we might defy its dangerous 
consequences, at least in part, ir our veins 
were filled with the rich red blood which 
nutritious and digestible food pours into 
them. No branch of chemistry is so subtle 
as the chemistry of the kitchen. If the 
proportions used in the laboratory experi- 
ment vary from their law of combination, 
the worst result is a failure of the process, 
or possibly the blowing up of a retort. But 
if the proportions of the cookery combina- 
tion fail, the result is a witch’s broth which 
irretrievably injures the family stomach. 
Yet the housekeeper goes on day after day 
“guessing” at the amount of yeast, the quan- 
tity of sugar, the bulk of flour, the measure 
of butter, the heat of the oven, the point of 
ebullition of the kettle, involved in her dif- 
ficult and important line of experiment. 
When she succeeds she plumes herself upon 
her skill; when she fails she bemoans her 
ill luck. But what would she say to the 
carpenter who should offer her the excuse 
of ill luck for making her kitchen window 
beams too short, or her walls not plumb? 

There is really no such thing as luck in 
cooking, any more than in banking or com- 
puting logarithms. Bad management mas- 
querades under that fine name, and very 
rarely unavoidable accident. In the youth 
of the world cooks were kings, and they are 
still potentates, since, in determining the 
health, they determine to a great degree the 
manners, morals, energy, usefulness, happi- 
ness, of the household. That head cook, the 
housekeeper, then, should make it “very 
stuff o’ the conscience” to understand the 
chemistry of bread-making; the reason for 
plunging soup meat into cold water, and 
leg of mutton into boiling water; the chem- 
ical neutralities of acids and alkalies—in a 
word, all the exact formulas of her labora- 
tory, the kitchen. 

Yet that sweet girl graduate who has 
learned to make a jelly and a soda sponge- 
cake by rote would accept without hesita- 
tion the management of a husband’s house, 
and thank God that she is not as these oth- 
ers who can only crochet or work five- 
o’clock-tea table-cloths. We shall not have 
good cooks, since wives and daughters must 
be the teachers if not the agents, until those 
intelligent women learn that a handful is. 
not the unvarying equivalent of any fixed 
measure whatever, that the bared arm is not 
a trustworthy thermometer, that “a while” 
does not mean indifferently half an hour or 
five hours, that boiling is a steady, not a 
fluctuating process, and that all substances 
which can be made edible are not therefore 
food. 

It is simply because for ages they have 
been denied that mental training which in- 
sures exactness that the mental habit of 
women is notoriously inexact. Men, who, 
until lately, have had the ordering of their 
education, are primarily responsible. The 
revolution already begun in discipline and 
in requirements will teach the feminine 
mind to prefer accuracy to vagueness, thor- 
oughness to dispatch. And whenever that 
better order is established there will rise 
up a community of scientific cooks, seeing 
in their work not a contemptible drudgery, 
but a lofty opportunity, since a people nour- 
ished on fit, attractive food would loathe 
bad drink, bad air, gluttony, and sensu- 
ality. 

Not that we believe the kitchen to be 
woman’s sphere any more than man’s sphere. 
Indeed, there are reasons why men ought to 
be not only the better but the more numer- 
ous cooks. And we profoundly pity those 
women who, having neither knowledge of 
nor vocation for cooking, find its exacting 
routine a hopeless slavery. But since Amer- 
ican society, as at present organized, re- 
mands almost every housekeeper to range 
and flour barrel at some period of her exist- 
ence, if not habitually, we do hold it every 
woman’s wisdom to learn the theory and 
practice of scientific cooking, that her knowl- 
edge may give unto her beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 





AFTER ALL. 


NE is almost led to doubt, at the close 

of the season, whether the refreshment 

of the “ outing” it has given to most of the 
younger people has done them as much 
good as it has harm. It is to be supposed 
that if they had staid in the towns and 
cities they might have suffered, since we 
all need change, and it makes in our lives 
all the difference that there is between run- 
ning and stagnant water, save for the occa- 
sional few in whom the spring within is 
always bubbling and boiling, and since two 
or three months of purer air undo much of 
the hurt of the balance of the year in the 
twice-breathed atmospheres of close streets ; 
and if people have been content with vaca- 
tion in simple country villages, with life on 
farms and in farming regions, where the 
height of dissipation was a ride in a hay- 
cart or a blueberrying in costumes suitable 





to the occasion, no harm at all can be done. 
But if, in order to give “the girls” a taste 
of the world, the father has stretched his 
pocket-book to the utmost limit, and the 
mother has shopped and sewed and con- 
trived and helped out, that a gratifying ex- 
hibit might be the result of his generosity, 
and at last, equipped and admired by every 
heart that beats in the family bosom, the 
girls have been launched upon a waiting 
world at Newport or Saratoga, Long Branch 
or Cape May or the mountains, the conse- 
quences are possibly something very differ- 
ent from those of any summer on any farm, 
and the father is liable to see his simple 
Mary and Kate no more: two wonderfully 
fine ladies return in their stead, with their 
heads half turned and full of the phantas- 
magoria of a splendor and gayety to which 
they do not belong, and which would do 
them no good if they did. No more quiet 
and inexpensive pleasures for them, no more 
simple dresses. They have known the easy 
luxury of flying along as if by the aid of 
self-moving wings, buried among cushions, 
and looking out with an indifference bor- 
dering on contempt on the plodding world 
that does not drive a four-in-hand; they 
have known the supreme delight of sitting 
beside some fast youth in his dog-cart as he 
puts his faster trotter over the road inside 
of 2.17; they have strolled with foreign 
counts, and felt how much nicer all the 
world seemed and how much sweeter the 
plash of the waves sounded when in the no- 
ble company of blue blood; and they have 
slumbered on the broad-winged yachts, with 
music and banqueting, till a wind blew out 
of the stars to waft them back to shore, 
where dancing and lights and flowers and 
partners waited for them. And as for the 
dresses, they have seen the wonderful French 
structures, the crapes, the satins, the laces, 
the diamonds, and if they are not ready to 
pledge their souls for the like, the fault is 
not in the two or three months of temptation. 
No more simple lovers for them either; no stu- 
dent, no young struggling lawyer, no clerk, 
no small shop-keeper, need cast his eyes up 
to their altitude ; they will not share such 
struggles, they see no pleasure in the small 
hopes and sympathies and the love daily 
growing greater by means of them; they 
intend to marry fortunes, and although they 
have some day-dreams of love thrown into 
the bargain, if the love is not there they 
will not refuse the fortune for the want of 
it. In time, perhaps, something of this may 
wear off, although possibly not till it is too 
late for any very favorable fortune for those 
girls, nor until they have experienced a 
good deal of pain in learning the imprac- 
ticability of their visions; and, rather than 
subject them to the ordeal, the good mother 
and the generous father would do better 
not to take them where their brains will 
be disordered by sight and knowledge of 
that which can not belong to them, to which, 
as we have said, they do not belong, on 
whose edge merely, owing to difference of 
income and acquaintance, can they hover 
for any little space, until they have ac- 
quired more discretion and a better balance 
than is apt to be an element of character 
with the very young. 





EXTRAVAGANCE. 


XTRAVAGANCE is relative, as every 
one knows. We say that Mrs. Bullion 

is extravagant when she sweeps by in her 
India Cashmeres and diamonds; when she 
hangs the choicest oil-paintings upon her 
walls, invests in bric-a-brac till you can 
hardly turn round in her drawing-rooms 
without endangering the existence of some 
article of virtu; whereas she is simply en- 
couraging art and commerce and esthetics, 
spending from her overflowing coffers in- 
stead of hoarding, putting money in cireu- 
lation instead of keeping it idle in a stock- 
ing, putting a premium upon industry and 
enterprise, and a check upon idleness and 
vice. Then, again, we call Mrs. O'Flaherty 
extravagant when she lays out her day’s 
earnings in fruit instead of bread, which 
would go so much further. The two in- 
stances are as far apart as the east is from 
the west. Extravagance is not an affair of 
income, to be sure. The poor can be as ex- 
travagant as the rich. Mrs. Middleclass 
would have resented the term, no doubt, 
when she purchased herself a velvet instead 
of a broadcloth cloak. There was so much 
to be said in its favor: it would outlast a 
cheaper garment, because she should take 
better care of it; it would improve the fam- 
ily credit, and be a passport to considera- 
tion ; it would prove the cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes, and make no end of bonnets 
after its usefulness as a cloak was ended. 
The result was that she bought the broad- 
cloth to save the velvet, it being too elegant 
for marketing and human nature’s daily de- 
mands; it made her best gown look shab- 
by, and a new one of more costly make and 
material was required; in short, the velvet 
cloak cost more than it came to, as the say- 





ing is, obliged her to economize in certain 
other quarters, where it would have been 
pleasanter to do otherwise, and to allow her 
dress-maker’s bill to run over till-next pay- 
day. A second kerosene lamp may be an 
extravagance on the part of one person, 
while an illumination of wax candles would 
be but righteous expenditure in another. 
Extravagance is not only spending for lux- 
uries beyond one’s income, but spending 
for necessaries beyond one’s means no less. 
We all love to surround ourselves with ele- 
gances, like UGo Fosco1o, the MrraBEau 
of his day, whose furniturings were of the 
costliest, and who said, “I will die like a 
gentleman, with Apollos, Venuses, and the 
Graces around me; nay, even among flowers, 
and if possible while music is breathing 
about me;” but who was prevented from 
keeping his word by the wheel of fortune 
prematurely bringing his effects under the 
hammer. We are apt to talk of this pretty 
weakness as something to be proud of in 
ourselves, as an indication of taste and cul- 
tivation, without considering that it is mere- 
ly human, and shared with all men, without 
reflecting that an impecunious old age is 
the reward of an extravagant youth. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrksPoNnDENT. ] 


T is extremely difficult to explain the present 
fashion in regard to the shape of dresses, which 
is neither a simple dress, nor a skirt with separate 
polonaise, nor an over-skirt distinct from the skirt, 
nor a tablier attached to the skirt, but a conglom- 
eration of all these—a cutting up and slashing of 
different materials so as to form a mosaic toilette 
both as regards the combination of different kinds 
of goods and their use. To-day, in fact, a dress 
is no longer composed of several skirts one above 
another. The edifice is built on an invisible skirt 
made of soft percale or heavy muslin. On this is 
applied material which represents the bottom of 
a skirt of silk or velvet, above which is another 
kind of material to simulate an over-skirt or a 
tablier, or else the end of a polonaise, here a re- 
vers, on that side a vest, and so on for the entire 
dress, which is put on in one piece, and not, as 
formerly, first the skirt, then the over-skirt, and 
finally the basque. The invisible skirt which I 
have just described is called, in the language of 
the dress-makers, the foundation of the dress. It 
is covered with several kinds of material, designed 
to represent the skirt of plain silk, and the over- 
skirt or drapery, vest, basque, revers, etc., of a 
figured fabric. This permits the use of a much 
smaller quantity of costly goods, but, alas! it does 
not lower the price of dresses. 

In regard to short costumes it should be re 
marked that they are so convenient and indis- 
pensable there is danger of their being carried to 
extremes. After having submitted to the absurd 
and ridiculous fashion of wearing trained dresses 
on foot in the street, we run the risk of the un- 
becoming fashion of short dresses in the draw- 
ing-rooms. To be truly sensible and graceful, 
fashion should impose short costumes for morn- 
ing wear and trained dresses for the evening. 
This is the present style, in fact, but between 
theory and practice there is room for many va- 
riations, Between these two extreme parties 
there is already a third forming, the adherents 
of the demi-trained dresses, which are recruit- 
ed from the opposition made by some to the 
short costume and by others to the extremely 
long trains. The train is also changing in shape, 
and will no longer be made narrow, pointed, and 
endless, resembling a strip of material accident- 
ally trailing after the wearer, but it will be round, 
and will form a continuation of the back breadths, 
instead of seeming to be attached to them like a 
false train. 

For morning toilettes the short costume of wool, 
light cloth, and Cheviot, made chiefly in the fol- 
lowing style, is exclusively adopted: Skirt plain 
at the upper part, and finished at the bottom with 
a flounce of the same material laid in very wide 
perpendicular or kilt pleats; on the seam which 
joins the flounce with the upper part is laid a 
searf draped in horizontal folds and tied in the 
back. The corsage is a jacket with long vest of 
faille or velvet, or else, for very simple toilettes, 
of the same material as the costume. 

For evening toilettes dresses of very fine mousse- 
line de laine, called India muslin, in very light 
shades, trimmed with silk, or else with white mus- 
lin or with very heavy white guipure lace, will be 
much in vogue. 

Wrappings will be, for the most part, long and 
ample. Plain or figured cloth and velvet will be 
the materials preferred by the majority this sea- 
son to cashmere as well as Sicilienne. This same 
majority inclines, it seems to me, to bands of fur 
employed for trimming both cloth and velvet. 
These bands, however, are at most from an inch 
and a half to two inches wide. For trimming 
mantles destined for full-dress toilettes there are 
feather borders, which are somewhat different 
from those which have been worn for several sea- 
sons past. These borders are embroidered through 
the centre in chain stitch with silk of various col- 
ors. They are also employed for trimming dress- 
es, in which case the embroidery should match the 
color of the dress. 

Lingerie is becoming very conspicuous. The 
simple plain linen collar and cuffs, similar to 
those worn by gentlemen, are now reserved for 
morning wear and shopping expeditions. With 
all other toilettes are worn collars, fichus, jabots, 
bows, and cravats of white lace, and, above all, 
of very soft and pliable white India muslin, which 
are trimmed with new laces imitating old lace, 
with a straight edge on both sides, like insertion. 
Even on high-necked waists these fichus, jabots, 
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and bibs simulate an open corsage, and are often 
sufficient to give a dressy appearance to the toi- 
lette. Among the new styles in lingerie are also 
the parures, which are made in all shapes, some 
simulating a square neck, and others in heart 
shape. Sometimes the parure resembles the Ma- 
rie Antoinette fichu, and terminates in two long 
irregular ends, crossed in front, and finishing one 
at the waist and the other at the pocket, where 
it is fastened under a small touffe of flowers. 
Children’s dresses are divided into two very 
distinct categories—those for little boys, which 
still remain the same, and those for little girls, 
which more or less reproduce in miniature the 
toilette of their mothers. The present fashion 
is convenient for little girls. From year to year 
their corsage becomes too short and, as their 
shoulders expand, too narrow. The corsage may 
then be remodelled and made convenient and 
fashionable by combining with it a vest, or even a 
piece set in the back of another material. If the 
dress is too short, the edge is turned up in wash- 
er-woman style, and a kilt-pleating is set under 
to simulate an under-skirt. The English dress 
(all in one piece) is also still in favor, but in 
some cases it shares its dominion with the long 
Louis XIV. vest, which almost resembles a sec- 
ond dress. The following is a type of the last- 
named toilette for a girl from six to eight years 
old: Short skirt, without trimming, of garnet 
cashmere; high-necked vest, very long, of light 
blue English velvet. Over this vest is worn a 
cut-away coat of the dress material, edged with a 
fold of velvet like that of the vest. The latter 
is composed merely of two fronts, which are 
sewed into the coat seams, and are buttoned from 
top to bottom with painted porcelain buttons, 
representing bouquets of myosotis on a white 
ground. Very young girls (from thirteen to fif- 
teen years old) wear the casaquin, that is to say, 
a long corsage with a stomacher and pleated back, 
and confined at the waist by a leather belt. Lit- 
tle boys wear the English dress until the age of 
five years, when they are put in boys’ clothes, 
trousers and blouse to match, rather long, being 
sometimes in the shape of the long paletot which 
was formerly confined at the waist by a leather 
belt. EmMELine RayMonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HUNGARIAN MANTLE, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND 
SHORT SKIRT. 


PVHE graceful Hungarian mantle illustrated as 

part of a short suit on page 753, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is one of 
the most stylish wraps for the fall and winter. 
Its striking feature is the square Hungarian 
sleeve that now forms a part of various man- 
tles, but originally belonged to this shape ; these 
sleeves cover the arm well, and keep the gar- 
ment down close to the sides in the clinging 
stylish fashion, and as they are cut off straight 
below, the drooping sides that belong to the Dol- 
man are avoided. The front is straight and 
loose, while the back is sloped in to the figure 
by seams. This model is used both by tall and 
short ladies, and is preferred for the handsome 
fabrics of dress cloaks, while plainer garments 
for general use are made up as coats or as loose 
sacques. Sometimes two fabrics are used in 
such mantles, as the velvet and silk shown in 
the engraving. Plain velvet cloaks are again 
fashionable, and are imported made in this Hun- 
garian shape, and trimmed with the new chenille 
fringe in fine strands, without a heading, or else 
with the pretty spiral whalebone fringes. Later 
in the season fur borders will be used, such as 
chinchilla, lynx, beaver, or else ’coon skins. La- 
dies who have laid aside their velvet cloaks for 
two or three winters past because they were not 
fashionable, no matter how elegant, are now 
bringing them te light and modernizing them 
by this simple pattern. Some passementerie is 
used and some beads, though but little lace. 
Black silk wraps are also made by this design, 
and lined either with fur or quilted silk. Per- 
haps the most elegant cloaks of the season are 
made of black satin in the Hungarian style, lined 
with old gold or with cardinal silk warmly wad- 
ded and quilted, and trimmed with feather bor- 
ders of the pea-fowl or ostrich and elaborate 
beaded ornaments. Nice diagonal and matelas- 
sé cloth cloaks of this design have wide velvet 
borders and heavy fringes ; these are made with- 
out lining. The shape is simple, and the few 
pieces of which it is composed are quite easily 
put together. Cloaks to be worn with various 
dresses are made of the materials already men- 
tioned. Ladies in mourning make this mantle 
of the material of their heaviest suit, such as im- 
perial serge or Henrietta cloth, and trim it with 
a wide fold of crape like a border; it is then 
used with any other black dress. 

The short apron over-skirt and the round low- 
er skirt patterns are appropriate for any silk or 
woolen stuff. The back of the over-skirt has a 
slight panier drapery, and is caught up in the 
middle of the breadth. 


PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 


This dress, of which a cut paper pattern is giv- 
en, has the new princesse polonaise, which is used 
for velvet, silk, or fine woolen garments, and is at 
the same time chosen on account of its simplicity 
for the plainest alpaca or cashmere dresses. The 
front is fitted by two darts without the cross 
basque seams, and sits smoothly on the figure. 
The side forms begin in the armhole instead of 
in the shoulder seam, and are draped slightly in 
connection with the middle forms of the back. 
The seams of the back taper gracefully, and swell 
out below the waist line in Marguerite style ; 
then a panier pouf is caught up by means of a 
drawing-string or by pleats; below this the full- 
ness falls in a sweeping curve. This back dra- 
pery is not necessarily formed in a puff by those 





who have other garments, such as over-skirts, 
similarly arranged, but may be caught up at in- 
tervals by a series of tapes suspended from the 
waist. For ladies of medium size the panier 
pouf will be properly formed by merely tighten- 
ing the drawing-string, which is made in the line 
of perforations ; for exceptional figures of ladies 
who are over or under the average size, it may be 
necessary to add other tapes for tying back the 
breadths, and also for holding up the pouf. This 
polonaise is most often imported with a demi- 
trained skirt, but it is not of extreme length, and 
is therefore quite as appropriate with short skirts. 
Striped velvet polonaises are made by this de- 
sign, and trimmed with fringe or with pleated 
lace ; the skirt may be either velvet, silk, or satin ; 
in very handsome costumes it is now most often 
satin, as the striped velvet used for the polonaise 
has a satin ground. Black cashmere or else 
camel’s-hair polonaises are made by this design, 
and trimmed down the front with a plastron of 
silk, satin, or of velvet, which may be either plain 
or striped; a simple piping fold edges the bot- 
tom of the garment. Sometimes the plastron is 
omitted aitogether, and a wide belt of four folds 
is used in the front, beginning in the side seams. 
The colored cashmere costumes just imported are 
made of garnet, duck’s-breast blue, or myrtle 
green, and are trimmed with bias bands and plas- 
trons of striped velvet, sometimes of one color 
and sometimes of two contrasting colors. The 
stylish cloth costumes when made for stout ladies 
have this polonaise instead of a coat and over- 
skirt; they are piped with velvet, and fastened 
by ornamental buttons, Alpaca polonaises have 
a wide bias fold of the alpaca sewed on the edge. 


LONG CLOAK AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT. 


The long cloak illustrated in the same group, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
one of the stately garments described last week. 
The design is similar to those worn last winter, 
but it is now more gracefully fitted on the shoul- 
ders and in the seams of the back, and is there- 
fore more generally adopted. The heaviest cloths 
are made up by this pattern without lining, and 
are trimmed, as shown in the picture, with scal- 
lops, fringe, etc. Richly repped black silk, black 
satin, and velvet are used for dress cloaks made 
in this way, and are not trimmed in the early part 
of the winter; later in the season they are bor- 
dered with fur, and many have the fur linings 
that were described last week. This long wrap 
is most used with carriage costumes that have 
the full-trained skirts that are worn to receptions 
and when making ceremonious visits, but the 
shape is so well proportioned that, notwithstand- 
ing its length, it can be effectively worn with 
short skirts, 


TRIMMINGS FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


The newest fringes for trimming cloaks and 
dresses of rich silk, satin, or velvet are called 
seal-skin fringe, and are made of very fine che- 
nille strands hanging straight without a heading. 
The effect is soft and rich, especially in black and 
in old gold shades; the cost is from $2 75 to $6 
a yard. Other chenille fringes are mixed with 
beads and with silk; the chenille is in clusters, 
and the silk is netted as a heading with beads in 
the meshes. Colored fringes are used in light 
shades for evening dresses, and in the richest 
combinations of dark colors for costumes. A 
fringe of white, rose, pale blue, and old gold has 
the silk netting at top, with white chenille tassels 
twisted in with old gold. For embossed and 
striped velvets of old gold and black are mixtures 
of black chenille strands and dark gilt; dark 
green is also combined with gold-color. For the 
elegant Scotch plaid satins all the colors seen in 
the plaid are shown in the fringe, which is made 
up of crimped tassels of silk with chenille in very 
elaborate designs, These heavy fringes cost from 
$2 50 up to $12 a yard. They are made so that 
no other trimming is needed, and are the most 
fashionable garniture of the season. The crimp- 
ed tape and the whalebone fringes twisted in spi- 
rals are also used, and on account of their gloss 
these and the grass fringes are liked for satins. 

The most stylish galloons are mossy-looking, 
forming a ruche-like trimming; they are made 
of crimped tape mingled with the grass fringe, 
which is heavy silk thread also crimped: price 
$1 25 a yard and upward. Passementeries with 
drops like hanging buttons are very fashionable ; 
some of these have the ground in trellis pattern, 
while others are like Hercules braid, with rows 
of beads on the edges, and small tassels of beads. 

For trimming the back of cloaks, sacques, and 
mantles are new ornaments shaped to taper at 
the bottom, and long enough to cover the middle 
seam from the neck to the waist line, while below 
are pendent tassels. These are passementerie 
ornaments, and in the large sizes, where only one 
is required, they cost from $4 to $19 each ; where 
three seams are in the back of the wrap, three 
smaller ornaments are used, one of which is in 
each seam ; these are $1 50. Small new pendent 
ornaments, shaped like great buttons, with large 
drops or tassels below, are made of chenille and 
grass tassels to place in rows on the front, back, 
or sleeves of mantles. 


DRESS BUTTONS. 


Flat and ball-shaped buttons are both used on 
dresses. For the Scotch plaid dresses are shaded 
buttons of colored jet, flat, with raised edges, that 
may be bought in any combination of colors to 
suit the goods ; these are larger than a silver dime, 
and are 30 cents a dozen. Engraved metal but- 
tons, with raised gilt figures, are very stylish. 
Colored glass buttons in bullet shape and cut in 
facets are chosen to match solid-colored stuffs ; 
these are 30 to 50 centsadozen. For silk dress- 
es and for nicest woolens are small crocheted but- 
tons in bullet shape or else in the longer olive 
shape; some of these have velvet centres anu 
some satin. Flat buttons of natural horn are in- 
laid with pearl figures, lines, birds, or bars, and 





are 90 cents to $150. Jet buttons, round like a 
ball, yet sewed on through eyes in the middle, are 
liked for black dresses; these are 30 cents, and 
the same shape in smooth polished ivory, either 
colored or black, are 35 cents. Gilt buttons for 
cloth dresses are small balls engraved, at 35 to 
55 cents, or else they are flat, and colored like old 
gold, for 25 cents a dozen. For children’s dress- 
es are smooth ivory and horn buttons in ball 
shapes, with a shank or with the more durable 
eyes for sewing them on. Black dresses trimmed 
with satin have the small flat black satin but- 
tons that are not larger than a half dime; these 
must be of good satin that will not fray easily: 
price 12 cents a dozen. The most fashionable 
modistes use these on the waists of silk, velvet, 
and fine woolen dresses. 


KID GLOVES. 


Matching gloves with the dress is no longer 
in fashion; contrasts are resorted to now that 
dresses are worn in colors that would not look 
well in gloves. For instance, maroon and gar- 
net dresses are popular, but reddish gloves would 
not be in good taste, hence to wear with red-tint- 
ed dresses are gloves of pale buff or of old gold 
color, for dresses of duck’s-breast blue are lav- 
ender gray gloves, and for myrtle green and 
moss- colored dresses are beige shades. The 
preference continues for long-wristed untrimmed 
gloves with self-colored stitching; for general 
use those fastened by three or four buttons are 
chosen, while for more dressy occasions they are 
so long as to require six buttons or more. Un- 
dressed kid gloves are very stylish, and are worn 
on all occasions. They come in creamy white 
and in very light shades of French gray and 
mastic, and in the new color for gloves called 
guinea gold; these are very suitable with nearly 
all the dark shades worn, and with black dress- 
es; there are also almond, buff, cream, and salm- 
onshades. The dark-colored undressed kid gloves 
are in better shades than formerly, and the me- 
dium shades are perfect, such as wood browns, 
chestnut, bronze, slate blue, and gray with blue 
or with green shades like réséda. The black 
undressed kid gloves are preferred by ladies in 
mourning. With two buttons these gloves cost 
$1 25; with three buttons, $1 50; longer wrist- 
ed, fastened by four buttons, they are $175; and 
by six buttons, $2 25. The long-armed gloves 
with closed tops, fitting the wrist and arm as if 
moulded there, are liked by ladies with full round 
arms; these are called mousquetaire gloves, and 
cost $2 25. White undressed kid gloves are 
liked for full dress, and there is a fancy for wear- 
ing long black kid gloves with street costumes 
of light and dressy colors, especially those with 
mastic, old gold, and beige shades. In the smooth- 
finished or dressed kid gloves are shown all the 
shades described above—guinea gold, drab, fawn, 
beige, ashes-of-roses, mode, wood, and réséda for 
general wear; there are also very serviceable 
shades of seal brown with red tinges. For even- 
ing gloves are pearl tints with pinkish cast that 
are quite new: the more delicate the shade, the 
more stylish the glove. These and white gloves 
are very long, and are fastened by eight, ten, or 
twelve tiny pearl buttons; they cost from $3 50 
to $5 a pair. Dressed kid gloves fastened by 
two buttons are $1 65, and those with three but- 
tons are $190. The stylish four-buttoned gloves 
are $2 20 a pair, and those with six buttons are 
$270. For travelling and for cold weather la- 
dies wear the double-stitched gloves of heavy 
dog-skin ; these are ornamented slightly on the 
backs with crocheted stitching in self-colors. 
Misses’ kid gloves are shown in all the useful 
colors, and may now be had so long that they 
require six buttons for fastening ; those with two 
or three buttons are, however, most used. Lace 
mitts continue to be imported for full-dress gloves 
in white, black, and colored laces. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewarr & Co.; ARNoLD, ConstaBLz, & Co. ; 
and A. SELIG. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue King of Holland, who is about to wed the 
Princess Mariz of Germany, is a wag. Speak- 
ing of the approaching event, he says: ‘“ Time 
will equalize us. To-day, when I am sixty and 
my betrothed twenty, I am, of course, three 
times as old as she; in twenty years, however, 
when we shall be respectively eighty and forty, 
I shall only be twice as old; and if we live long 
enough we shall one day be a very good match.” 
The princess is one of the most highly cultivated 
women in Germany, devoted to scientific studies, 
a good musician and artist, and an excellent lin- 
guist. After her engagement with Prince Hen- 
RY she at once began to learn Dutch. 

—JEFFERSON Davis has experienced great fam- 
ily affliction in the death of his sons. JosEPH 

. Davis fell from the piazza of the Executive 
Mansion in Richmond during the war, and was 
killed; Wrti1am Davis died of diphtheria in 
Memphis in 1873; and Jerrerson, the only sur- 
io son, has just died in Memphis of yellow 

ever. 

—Misses Roxana and ExizasetH Lown and 
Miss Ex1zaBeTH WHITCOMB are farmers in War- 
ner, New Hampshire, and work profitably a farm 
of 160 acres, sometimes taking hold of a scythe, 
hoe, and plough, and are daily in the open fields 
— something that will pay. 

—Mr. SPURGEON is quite apt to free his mind 
on whatever may be the topic of the moment. 
Recently, after his congregation had sung the 
first verse of a hymn en a Sunday morning, he 
made them sing the other verses more quickly, 
remarking that “this is not a funeral.” 

—Mr. Moopy has pleasant thoughts for the 
poor. He has just directed that one hundred 
barrels of apples be sent to Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, his home, for distribution among the 
indigent. 

The integrity of President LrncoLn at the 
outset of life is illustrated by the following inci- 
dent: When he was postmaster in a small IIli- 
nois village word came to him that the agent 
ot the Post-office Department would be along in 
a day or two to collect the money due to the 
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government. It was about $75, and one of Lix- 
COLN’s friends, alarmed lest the young postmas- 
ter should be embarrassed by the sudden demand 
for so much money, offered to lend him the sum. 
Mr. Lincoin deelined with thanks the proffered 
kindness, and going to the upper shelf of a clos- 
et, brought down a bag containing the amount 
in the very coins which had come into his hands. 
He said that he never allowed himself to use, 
even for a day, money which was in his posses- 
sion belonging to other people. 

—A remarkable coincidence attended the re- 
cent death of two prominent and estimable citi- 
zens of Boston, General James 8. WHITNEY and 
James P. THorRNpDIKE. Both had attended a 
business meeting on the 24th ult., and separated 
about 4 o’clock p.m. Mr. THORNDIKE fell dead 
half an hour later, and General WuITNey died at 
6.30 p.m. General WHITNEY heard of the death 
of Mr. THORNDIKE before he left his office. 

—Two centenarians, Mrs. Parse Hazarp, of 
Montpelier, Vermont, and Mrs. TRUELAND, of 
Lowell, Vermont, aged one hundred and one 
— and two years respectively, have just 

ied. 

—The manuscript of GorTue’s “Goetz vor 
Berlichingen” has just been presented to the 
University of Heidelberg. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
Free Press says that Secretary GornaM, of the 
Senate, has musical gifts, and formerly drew a 

leasant bow in the orchestra of a theatre in San 
rancisco. 

—The Emperor ALEXANDER, now sixty years 
of age, is one of the most industrious sovereigns 
in Europe, and his life any thing but one of 
pleasure. Early in the morning he takes a cup 
of coffee and a biscuit, and then a walk. He 
can not drink tea, his nerves being shattered by 
his persistent attention to the government of 
his country. At twelve he takes luncheon—a 
simple one, as he is not able to eat rich food. 
Then he walks or rides, and then goes to his 
study. He dines at five, or half past, and after 
several hours of work, retires at midnight, some- 
times concluding his labors with one round of 
whist. 

—Sir Starrorp Nortucore, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, not content with his honors as 
a statesman, is about to publish a little volume 
of plays for children, written by him originally 
for the amusement of his own family. 

—The Rev. WiLL1amM Linwoop, who died re- 
cently in England, was one of the most remark- 
able scholars of that country. Dr. Kennepy, 
head- master of Shrewsbury School, himself a 
famous scholar, pronounced him the best schol- 
ar of his age in England, and probably one of 
the best in the world. When he graduated first- 
class in classics at Oxford, on being asked what 
books he brought up for examination, he re- 
plied, “The whole range of Greek and Latin lit- 
erature.”? Yet this man never got beyond a cu- 
racy. He did not take priest’s orders, and for 
thirty years his life was passed in seclusion, de- 
voted to preparing works on the classics, and 
latterly to the study of astrology. 

—Ex-United States Senator Jonn S. CARLISLE, 
who died a few days since at Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, at the age of sixty-one, was educated 
by his mother until the age of fourteen, when 
he entered a country store as clerk. At seven- 
teen he commenced business for himself, read- 
ing law at the same time, and was admitted to 
the bar. In 1847 he was elected to the State 
Senate, and served until 1851. In 1855 he was 
elected to Congress, was again elected in 1861, 
and soon afterward transferred to the United 
States Senate. In 1864 he retired to his farm, 
and, with an occasional exception, ceased to 
have any thing to do with public life. 

—The last “Celebrity at Home” in the Lon- 
don World is of *‘The Archbishop of York,” at 
Bishopthorpe: ‘In the library at Bishopthorpe, 
a large, airy apartment well stored with books, 
sits a tall, powerful, square-shouldered man, 
with broad, massive forehead, a handsome spec- 
imen of the genuine John Bull type as it flour- 
ishes in the North Country, and especially in 
Cumberland. He is apparently engaged in the 
not very athletic occupation of composing mu- 
sic on a mute piano-forte, or, if such a thought 
be possible of one of his dignity, is practicing 
the fingering of a difficult passage. Neither of 
these hypotheses proves correct, for as the Pri- 
mate of the Northern Province rises to greet his 
visitor the instrument he has been practicing 
upon is seen to be a type-writer. r. THOM- 
son is a hard-working, clear-headed, and, on the 
whole, equitable chief of a huge department of 
state. In some respects, perhaps, he is as strong 
and independent an administrator as a Home 
Secretary can well be. In others he succeeds 
admirably in his efforts to create an appearance 
of strength. If he is really invertebrate, he is 
skillful enough to impress the public with an 
imposing sense of the possession of backbone. 
If he believes that the people’s voice is for the 
successful politician the voice of Heaven, he has 
a happy knack of correctly forecasting the pop- 
ular judgment, and a still happier of giving the 
world to understand and compelling it to be- 
lieve that he is guiding it.” 

—For the first time, we believe, the telegraph 
has been utilized in the marriage service. -On 
the 16th October a message was sent from George- 
town, Colorado, to Washington Court-House, 
Ohio, distant 3000 miles, joining “till death 
shall part’? Mr. W. C. Exits and Miss Lina SEx- 
LERS. Three years ago E..is left Washington 
C.-H., young and poor, to seek his fortune in the 
far West, leaving his fiancée until better circum- 
stances should permit of their marriage. This 
time had just come, but, on account of business 
engagements, the young man found he could not 
make the trip East. A friend, however, who 
was going East, was commissioned to take the 
young woman to Georgetown, where the cere- 
mony would be performed. This arrangement, 
though entirely in accordance with the young 
lady’s wishes, did not suit her mother, who so 
strenuously objected to this way of the thing 
being done that some other plan must be adopt- 
ed or the affair postponed. The girl had waited 
long already, and nothing but distance seemed 
to stand in the way, so at the suggestion of Rey. 
GEORGE CARPENTER the telegraph: was called into 
service. This calmed the old lady’s objections, 
and the — performed the ceremony. No 
cards. The only spectators were a friend or two. 
From the time of the first message till the young 
man answered the solemn “I do’’ was something 
over four hours. The bride has started for home 
and husband. This, we believe, must be record- 
ed as the first instance ofa legal marriage having 
been performed by the wires. 
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Fig. 2.—Curr 
For CoLLar, 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 4.—Curp 
FoR COLLAR, 
Fig. 3. 











Biovse For Giri 
FROM 3 TO 5 
YEARS OLD. 


under the chin. Rosette- 
shaped bows of brown 
satin ribbon with gold 
stripes, and two brown 
feathers, complete the 
trimming. 

Monograms for 
Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1-6. 
THESE monograms, Figs. 


1-4 of which are illus- 
trated on this page, and 


Blouse for Girl 
from 3 to 5 
Years old. 
Tus blouse is button- 
ed behind. The front 
and backs are run in 
narrow tucks. The 
blouse is finished with 
a linen collar and cuffs. 
The corners of the col- 
lar are turned down as 
shown in the _ illus- 
tration. 



































Fig. 1.—-Borper ror Lingerie.—Poit Lace 


Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Lincerie.—Porst 
Braw anp Ware Emprorery. 


Lace Braiw anp Waite Emproiwery. 


Children’s Collars and Cuffs, 


Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—This collar, with the ac- 
companying double cuffs, is made of linen 
lined with muslin, and trimmed with side- 
pleated batiste ruffles an inch wide, which 
are button-hole stitched in points with blue 
cotton. These ruffles are headed by a strip 
of batiste a quarter of an inch wide, which 
is embroidered with blue cotton. 

Figs. 8 and 4.—This linen sailor collar is 
edged with a border seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. For 
this border arrange fine mi- 
gnardise in small curves, and 
run the picots which meet 
with a thread of cotton. The 
cuffs are two inches deep and } ; 
seven inches and three-quar- brown silk of medium 
ters wide, and are trimmed ? Z shade, and fringe them out 
to match the collar. i R : NWA isa yy, a j to the embroidery on both . 

. S ‘ ‘ / p sides. Sew these strips 
raised on the lamp mat in 


Figs. 5 and 6 on page 749, are worked 
in satin, tent, and knotted stitch with 
white or colored embroidery cotton. 


Lamp Mat.—Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

For this lamp mat cut of brown Java 
canvas one piece eleven inches and a 
quarter square, and ornament it in the 
middle with point Russe stitches of 
brown filling silk in four shades as 
shown by the illustration. 
Of the same canvas cut two 
strips of the requisite length 
and an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, ornament them 
through the middle with 
point Russe stitches of 
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Bordeaux Velvet 


Bonnet. peer lines as shown by 

Tue crown of this bonnet - 1 sienna and edge 
is covered with Bordeaux vel- Fig. 8.—Mov- sibs ot bye 
vet. The double brim is faced OGRAM. g silk. 


Fringe out the canvas 
around the edge to the 
point Russe stitches. On 
the wrong side furnish the lamp mat with a piece of 
card-board of suitable size, covered with brown lustring 
and rounded off on the corners, and trim with bows of 
brown satin ribbon as shown by the illustration. 


Insertions and Borders for Lingerie, Figs. 1-4. 
To work these insertions and borders transfer the designs to lin- 
en, run on _ plain 
point lace braid, 
which is laid in 
pleats on the cor- 
ners, for Figs. 2 and 
4, and single figures 
Caeeruuns §=§=6of medallion braid, 
% 5 and button - hole 


with ivory satin. A bandeau 

of Bordeaux satin is laid on the brim as shown by 
the illustration, and finished at the left side with 
two large bows ornamented in the middle with a 
bronze buckle. A Bordeaux ostrich feather and a spray 
of bronze rose leaves placed close together complete the 
trimming. The strings are of Bordeaux satin ribbon. 


Brown Velvet Bonnet. 

Tus dark brown velvet bonnet is bound on the edge with gold 
braid, and is furnished . “ 
on the inside with a 
velvet band. A netted 
scarf of chenille and 
gold thread, finished 
on the ends with fringe 
two inches wide, is 
ee pec v0 stitch the braid on 
7 e i D aS a ine 

illustration. The ends ; ae , oe x : pees ' clan, pet 
of the scarf are tied Fig. 3.—Insertion ror Linceris.—-Porst Lamp Mat.—Potnt Russe. EMBrorery. Fig. 4.—Insertion ror Lincerte.—Port —-reatyhenensg i 
Lace anp Ware Emsrorery. Lace anp Wuite Emprorpery. The rest of the em- 


Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuzt Arcuax.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Detamu or Fig, 1.—Crocuet-Work. 
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Coiffure of Velvet and Flowers. 
Tus coiffure is made of loops of violet velvet and auriculas of the same 
color arranged on a pointed stiff lace crown edged with wire. The calyxes 
of the auriculas are of yellow satin. ‘ 
Crochet and Knitted Suspenders, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THE suspenders Fig. 1 are crocheted with medium-sized knitting cotton 


broidery is worked in herring-bone, satin, tent, and button-hole stitch. After 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the material underneath the braid. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch and Point Lace Embroidery.—Figs. 1 & 2. 
For this tidy cut of white net four pieces each seven inches and three- 


quarters square, hem down the edges half an inch wide, and embroider them 
in an open-work pattern above the hem. To do this, draw out six threads 
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CorrrurE oF LACE AND FLOWERS. CorrFURE OF VELVET AND FLOWERS. 


of the material, cross every six of the threads left standing, and run them with 
cotton. Embroider the squares in cross stitch and Holbein-work with colored 
cotton, and join them with a square in point lace embroidery as shown by the 
illustration. For this square transfer the design given in full size by Fig. 2 to 
linen, on this baste the flowers and leaves arranged of point lace braid, and form 
the stems of guipure cord. The flowers are worked first, as follows: Draw the 
outlines on card-paper, in the centre fasten a ring of 
guipure cord overcast with button-hole stitches, and baste 
on the requisite number of loops made of point lace braid, 
so that the right side comes on the paper. Gather the 
ends of the loops to suit the width of the 
ring, sew them to the ring, cut away the pro- 
jecting edges, and separate the flower from 
the card-paper. The connecting bars and 
wheels of the square are worked with fine 
thread. The tidy is edged with sprays and 
flowers of point lace braid, which are worked 
similar to those ‘ 
in the centre 
square, in the 
design Fig. 2. 


and with red zephyr worsted. Begin on the front edge, working with white 
cotton a foundation of 18 st. (stitch), and on these work, in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass over the next st., 17 sc. (single 
crechet) on the next 17 st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), lay on the red 
worsted, 17 sc. on the next 17 st. in the preceding round, catching the 
worsted thread at the same time. 3d round.—1 ch., * 1 sc. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, from the st. in the round before 
the last, underneath the next st., take up one loop with 
the worsted (to do this insert the needle from the 
front toward the wrong side at the corresponding point 
and from the thread on the wrong side take up one 
loop), with the loop on the needle work 1 se. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, working off the worst- 
ed loop at the same time, and repeat seven 
times from x ; finally, 1 se. on the last se. 
Repeat always the 2d and 3d rounds until 
the requisite 
length has 
been — gain- 
ed, transpos- 
ing the de- 


"4, NS 


sign, how- 

Cap for Boy ever. Edge 
from 4 to 6 the suspend- 
Years old. ers all around 

Tus white felt with 2 rounds 


of single cro- 
chet, the Ist 
round being 
worked with 
worsted and 
the 2d round 
with cotton. 
The button- 
hole tabs are 
worked lengthwise in sc., in rounds 
going back and forth. 

The suspenders Fig. 2 are work- 
ed in knitting and crochet-work 
with medium-sized white knitting 
Hat For Girt FROM cotton and coarse blue embroidery 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. cotton, and are edged with a row of 


cap is trimmed 
with a fur bor- 
der three inches 
and a quarter 
wide, white silk 
cords and tas- 
sels, and bows 
of white reps. 


Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

Tue pointed crown of this blue felt 
hat is wound with a cord of blue silk 
and gold thread, finished on the ends Cap For Boy From 
with tassels, 4 70 6 YEARS on. Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Tipy, Fig, 1. 





Fig. 6-—MOoNOGRAM. 





Fig. 5.—Monoeram. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner SusPENpERS. 


Fig. 2.—Knitrep anp Crocuet Susrenpers. 


Coiffure of Lace and Flowers. 

Tus coiffure is made of black lace two inches 
wide, arranged on a stiff lace foundation six inches 
and seven-eighths long and three inches wide, which sl, (slip) the first st., then alternately 1 p. (purl), sl. 
is wired and bound with ribbon, and is trimmed with ’ iz}: (always slip as if going to purl the st., letting the 
a rose and leaves. It is held in place by a piece of : thread lie before the st.). In each of the following 
elastic braid. Fig. 1.—Tiwy.—Cross Stitch anp Point Lace Empromery.—[See Fig. 2.] rounds, which are worked in the same manner, knit 


scallops. Begin on the tab on the front end with a 
foundation of 8 st., and on these knit, in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st-22d rounds.—Always 
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off the st. which were slipped in the preceding 
round, and slip the knitted st., but at the begin- 
ning of the 2d-18th rounds widen always 1 st. 
For each button-hole separate the number of st. 
into two halves, knit with each half 28 rounds, 
then join the st. of both halves, and complete 
the tab in 6 rounds. For the suspenders cast 
on 4 st. anew on both sides of the last round, 
and work the 1st-11th rounds in the preceding 
design. 12th round.—Four times alternately 
sl. the next st., 1 p.; then eight times alternate- 
ly sl. the next st., 1 k. (knit plain}—in doing 
this the st. should be slipped in the manner de- 
scribed previously—then four times alternately 
sl. the next st., 1p. Repeat always the preced- 
ing round until the requisite length has been ob- 
tained, working the last 11 rounds like the first 
11 rounds of the suspender. Cast off the first 
and last 4 st. of the suspenders, and on the re- 
maining st. work a tab like that at the begin- 
ning, but reversing the order of the rounds and 
narrowing for the point. Edge the suspenders 
with a row of scallops worked with blue cotton, 
as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
st., 2 ch., 3 de. (double crochet) on the same st., 
pass over 2 st. Darn the st. which appear knit 
plain in the design with blue cotton as shown by 
the illustration. 








COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Gaanpmotusr’s Money,” “ Lrrriz Kate 
Kresy,” “ Pook Humanity,” Ero, 





*O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
HAKSPEARE. 


BOCK It. 
LIKE FATE, 





CHAPTER III. 
A WOMAN IN DANGER, 


THERE was a moment’s painful silence in the 
room, and the ticking of the clock upon the man- 
tel-shelf, the heavy breathing of the sleeper in the 
chair, became singularly distinct. 

“ What is the matter?” said Ursula, rising and 
approaching him. “ Will you not tell me, dear? 
Is the news so very bad that you will not trust 
me with it?” 

“Give me time to think, Ursula,” said Tom. 
“T don’t know that it is fair or that I have a right 
to let you see this telegram.” 

Ursula became very pale as she stepped away 
from his side. 

“As you please. If you say there is a reason 
why I should not see it, I will have no further 
curiosity concerning it, if—I can help it,” she re- 
sponded. 

“No, I will have no secrets from you, Ursula— 
that would be a bad beginning indeed. Here it 
is,” he said, passing the telegram across to her. 
“What would you do?” 

Ursula took the paper from his hands, and ex- 
claimed, in a husky tone of surprise, as she glanced 
at the address of the sender, 

“From a lady!” 

“Yes; that’s the odd part of it.” 

“J—I don’t think there is any thing very odd 
in that,” she replied, reading the telegram mean- 
while, turning paler still as she perused it, and 
then looking toward Tom Dagnell, with a set, 
stern face too, as if for further explanation. 

“ What does it all mean ?” she inquired. 

Ursula Dagnell might well have been as sur- 
prised as her cousin; it was a strange missive 
for a man to receive. Here is the text of the 
third telegram which our history has had to 
chronicle : 


“From Miss Hilderbrandt, 430 Bath Row, Bir- 
mingham, to Mr. Thomas Dagnell, Broadlands, 
near Littlehampton: You thought you might be 
of help to me once. I am without a friend now, 
and in great danger. There is no time to be 
lost.” 


Ursula sat down with the missive in her hand 
and looked across at her lover. They were two 
very grave faces, but Ursula’s was the graver of 
the two. 

“ What does it all mean ?” she said, peevishly, 
again. “Why don’t you tell me?” 

“ There is a woman in danger; that’s all I know 
at present,” answered Tom. 

“And what woman is this?” asked Ursula, 
striking her hand upon the tele 

“One moment, and I will explain,” and Tom 
Dagnell rushed from the room into the hall, where 
the telegraph boy was waiting for the return mes- 
sage. Ursula Dagnell read the paper again, and 
then moaned softly to herself. A few words of 
Tom’s might readily explain it—she thought it 
would, she prayed it would—but had any one 
stabbed her with a knife, she could not have felt 
more surely and completely wounded than by the 
few words which were scrawled upon the paper 
there. They had affected him so much; they had 
unnerved a man not easily taken by surprise ; they 
seemed part of a stery which had been scrupu- 
lously kept from her—a story with a woman in 
it of whom she had never heard. She did not 
wait for his return; she rose and walked softly 
out of the room, closing the door behind her with- 
out disturbing the slumbers of Lady Dagnell; she 
stood by the side of Tom in the hall, as the tele- 
graph messenger was being let out of the front- 
door, 


“Have you answered this already ?” she said, 
with the telegram still in her hand. 

“Yes, of course—of course,” was Tom’s hur- 
ried reply. 

“ What have you said?” she asked, sharply, 





“That I am coming—that if she be in any im- 
mediate danger, she is to go to the Olivers’, and 
see my brother Marcus.” 

“You—you are going to her?” said Ursula. 
“‘T—-I don’t understand yet. Come into the gar- 
den, where there is fresh air, and tell me what it 
means. Ishall bestifledelse. Tell me the whole 
truth, Tom, without disguise.” 

“T haven’t any thing to disguise, Ursula,” said 
Tom, as they walked from the house into the gar- 
den. ‘What made you think I had? Surely 
you can not entertain a jealous feeling in this 
matter. It is all cloud-land to me as to you.” 

“Why did you telegraph to her this morning, 
to elicit so remarkable an answer ?” asked Ursula. 

“T did not telegraph to her.” 

“You said it was an answer to your telegram, 
only a few minutes ago,” said Ursula. “ Why do 
you prevaricate like this, unless it is with the in- 
tention of deceiving me ?” 

Poor Ursula was very indignant, and Tom link- 
ed her arm in his own and led her across the soft 
green grass, zway from the house and the people 
who might be looking from the windows at them. 

“T said, before I had opened the envelope, that 
I had expected a telegram, but not from this lady.” 

Ursula’s face cleared for an instant, and then 
shadowed slowly again as the conversation pro- 
ceeded. 

“Oh, I am glad of that,” she said, quickly. 
“ But—you telegraphed ?” 

“Yes—to Marcus.” 

“ And about this very woman!” she cried. “Oh, 
I am sure of it—I can read every thing in your 
face plainly enough. You can not hide the truth 
from me.” 

“Tt was certainly about this Jady—and I have 
no wish to hide the truth from you, Ursula,” said 
Tom Dagnell, with a dignity of demeanor he did 
not often assume. “On the contrary, I wish to 
tell you all—I was going to tell you, only you in- 
terrupted me.” 

“Very well. You will find me a patient listen- 
er, and I will not interrupt you again,” replied his 
cousin, 

Tom and Ursula wandered through the great 
garden grounds of Broadlands whilst the former 
told his story, briefly and clearly, of his meeting 
with Miss Hilderbrandt’s father that morning, of 
his suspicions of him, of his telegram to Marcus 
in consequence, of the strange telegram that came 
back as if in answer, and was no response to the 
inquiry he had made, or from the man to whom 
he had made it. 

“You wished to warn her of the father’s appear- 
ance in England, I presume,” said Ursula, calm- 
ly, when he had finished the story, upon which 
she had not intruded with a single word, and to 
which she had listened with an inflexible counte- 
nance. 

: “That was my intention, certainly,” replied 
‘om. 

“ Ah, well, it was very kind to interest your- 
self so much in a girl whom you had seen once 
on board a steamboat. She should be infinitely 
obliged to you for the pains which you have tak- 
en in her service,” said Ursula. 

“Still jealous !”” 

“T am a jealous woman, Tom; I owned it to 
you on the day you came home,” she answered ; 
“but I am only surprised now.” 

“T should have thought you were jealous, Ur- 
sula, if you had not assured me to the contrary,” 
said Tom; “ but the whole affair is too absurd.” 

“Tt is like a romance, and romances are ab- 
surd enough as a rule. Mine is, I am afraid,” 
she muttered, “and yet it is the only one I have 
ever had.” 

There were tears behind the glasses, which seem- 
ed to grow dim suddenly. 

“Ursula,” cried Tom, solicitously. 

“Oh, let me be,” she said, still peevishly ; “let 
us talk of this young woman. This ‘lady,’ I ought 
to say, after your corrective emphasis of a few 
moments since.” 

“She is a lady—you will not misname her,” 
replied her lover. 

“You don’t know any more of her than I?” 

“No; but I know this,” said Tom—“ she is a 
woman in danger.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” cried Ursula, 
warmly. 

“T believe every word,” said Tom. 

“ Because you are anxious to believe it, and to 
act upon it, and get away and see her. There! 
why don’t you own it, with your old straightfor- 
wardness? Are you afraid,” she asked, with quiv- 
ering lips, “that I shall not be strong enough to 
bear it? Oh, don’t fear.” 

“ My dear old girl, don’t be foolish, or take this 
to heart so seriously,” he cried, passing his arm 
round her, and drawing her to him against her 
will. “I would be of service to a woman in dis- 
iress, and you should not blame me for the wish. 
What is there to be offended at in that ?” 

“She is an adventuress—I could swear to it 
already.” 

“ Ah, you haven’t seen her.” 

“T hope to Heaven I never may!” Ursula re- 
torted, passionately. 

“ How hard one woman can be upon another ! 
If we men hated each other as quickly and irra- 
tionally, what a frothy and mad world it would 
be altogether!” said Tom. “ But then, you’re not 
jealous, cousin, are you ?” 

He iaughed, but it was not a particularly nat- 
ural effort. He was in no laughing mood. He 
was perplexed about Miss Hilderbrandt, and anx- 
ious and eager to be of service ; and, above all, he 
was assured in his own heart of the magnitude 
of the danger besetting her, and at which his 
irate cousin scoffed ; but he was sorry for Ursula’s 
feelings, and would have soothed them had it been 
in his power, which it was not. 

This was the Ursula of five years ago—cross, 
contradictory, unjust, hard to impress, difficult, al- 
most impossible, to lead from her own convictions 
to others, a stubborn, unyielding, firm being—a 
very Dagnell. Was this the woman to whom he 











had plighted his faith and offered his love ?—the 
woman who had become, by the very spirit of 
self-sacrifice, a heroine above all heroines, who 
was meek and gentle, and who had owned that 
there was no happiness in life for her without a 
thought of him in it? Surely this was not the 
new creation that he had hoped was to be forever 
afterward his one support and comfort. 

“Why don’t you leave me?” she said, irrita- 
bly. “You will be late if you waste time here 
any longer.” 

“You see I must go—that it would be unman- 
ly of me to take no notice of this.” 

“A more cautious man would make a few in- 
quiries—ask Marcus to—” 

“Marcus!” interrupted Tom. “ Would you rely 
on the energy of Marcus Dagnell for any thing ?” 

“T am not going to argue with you on this 
point, Tom,” said Ursula, “or on any point. You 
have explained all to me, and, frankly, I am not 
satisfied with your explanation.” 

“T am very sorry. What more do you re- 
quire?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T have kept nothing back.” 

“Tt may be so: God knows—I don’t. If you 
have no more to say,” she added, “let us get 
back to the house.” 

“Very well; but I wish you had heard all this 
in a better spirit, and with more faith in the one 
who told the story,” said Tom. 

“T pity him a little, for he is deceiving himself 
as well as me.” 

“On my honor—no.” 

“This is the one face that interested you deep- 
ly—the face of her who crossed from Honfleur 
to Littlehampton.” 

“T was interested in her story. I did not say 
that her face had impressed me so much as her 
misfortunes. You are not fair with me, Ursula,” 
he replied. 

“ Are you fair with me, if you wish to go away 
on this Quixotic errand, if you are determined 
to go?” she cried. 

“Ursula,” said Tom, very gravely now, “ there 
was a weak girl, alone in the world, beginning a 
new life, and I assured her that if she were in 
need of a friend or the advice of a friend, she 
would find me at this house. She has telegraph- 
ed that she is in danger,” he said, with a force 
and sternness at which she shrank. “Am I to 
be coward enough to send word back that her 
danger is none of my business, and I shall keep 
away?” 

Ursula wrung her hands together, and looked 
with intentness at him. 

“You are offended with me,” she said, almost 
submissively. 

“No, no; but you have not given me credit 
for a fair and honest purpose. I have a design 
in this; I am the dupe of an adventuress; I am 
every thing but what you of all women should 
think me,” he replied. 

“Can you tell me you do not love this girl ?” 

“What nonsense! I have seen her but once 
in my life.” 

“ And you do not love her ?” she persisted. 

“T do not love her.” 

“The poets and novelists tell us of love at first 
sight very frequently,” said Ursula. “Such things 
may be,I suppose. But I believe you now, Tom, 
and I will not say another word against your go- 
in 9 

“There, that’s the true little woman emerging 
from the clouds in which she delights to enwrap 
herself,” said Tom, kissing her very heartily; 
“and I love her best when she is at her best.” 

“If you love me at all, that is,” she sighed 
forth. 

“ What, again!” 

“Tom,” she said, putting her hands in his, and 
looking up into his face, “if you feel that all this 
has been a mistake; that we are not likely to be 
happy; that I shall shadow your whole life rather 
than add to your rejoicing; that you acted rashly 
on the night that you came home—say so now. 
I am strong enough to bear it, and to let you go 
away in peace—ay, and with a poor weak wom- 
an’s blessing, too. But say so now. Don’t go 
on still thinking that you love me, still deceiving 
me, still misleading yourself and dragging me on 
the wrong path along with you. I am strong to 
bear it this day. I have always said your father’s 
wishes were a grave mistake—say so now with 
me. If you can’t love me, Tom, own it like a 
man; don’t kill me presently like a coward.” 

She leaned her head upon his shoulder and 
sobbed there very passionately, with her arms 
tightening about his neck. Tom was moved, 
aroused, even depressed, by the strong love of 
this strange woman for him. He felt the tears 
rising to his own eyes at her prostration and ap- 
peal. Had he been aware that he did not love 
her—that gratitude could never be love, or form 
a part of it—here was his opportunity to speak 
out, to set her from him, to act for the best and 
for both their sakes. In the troubled look upon 
his face was there the consciousness, for the first 
time, that he did not love this cousin with a love 
like hers, or even with a semblance of it, or was 
his breast stirred to its depths by this rare proof 
of her affection for him? 

There was a pause, then he said: 

“Courage, Ursula, I do not say so. Trust me 
as I trust you.” 

“Forever, Tom ?” 

“ Forever.” 

So the storm passed over, and the sun broke 
through. But forever is a long day, my children, 
and “never” and “ forever” have been the cuckoo 
cries of all lovers for all time. 





CHAPTER IV. 
BEFORE THE JOURNEY. 

Ir was settled, then, that Tom Dagnell should 
start at once for Birmingham, with the full per- 
mission of his lady-love. Can a man rush away 
in too much haste to the rescue of a woman in 





distress, much less a hero, even such a hero as 
we are attempting to describe? There was a 
rapid consultation in the big library as to times 
of trains on the South Coast and Northwestern ; 
there were speculations as to reaching there that 
night; there were perfect harmony and accord 
now between this odd pair of lovers sitting hand 
in hand “ spooning” over a Bradshaw’s time-table. 

“Tam happy now, Tom,” murmured Ursula, “I 
feel I can trust you, even with a pretty woman.” 

“Always a dangerous commodity, too, I have 
heard,” he answered, laughing. 

“When the man is weak and foolish—not a 
stern, strong-minded fellow like this,” she said, 
as her hand dropped upon his shoulder fondly. 

“ This is better than saucing each other, Ursie,” 
he said, resting his hand upon hers. “ What was 
the use of hard words, after all ?” 

“Oh, not any use, but ‘the quarrels of lovers,’ 
—— know the adage, Tom ?” she said. 

“ Yes 


“You will write me full particulars of your ad- 
venture ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“There need be no secrets between us,” she 
reminded him, “Another woman in your con- 
fidence and ‘ poor me’ in the cold.” 

“Ts it probable?” 

“And you will not be long away? Birming- 
ham, Tom,” she remarked, gently, “is not quite 
at the other end of the world.” 

“T shall be whisked there in some three hours 
odd from Euston,” said Tom. 

“And be whisked back very shortly in the 
same fashion, I hope,” replied Ursula. “The 
young lady will not remain always in danger—it 
is not a statuesque position.” 

“Ursula, Ursula,” said Tom, admonishingly. 

“Oh, this is good temper now—not bad.” 

“Yes, but what distress you may be jesting at, 
perhaps,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” she repeated. ‘There are all kinds 
of distress, and the lady is careful not to say what 
hers is. There is even a distress for rent, you 
know, and—” 

‘ Tom put his hand over the mouth of his lady- 
ove, 

“That will do, Miss Stingingnettle,” he cried ; 
“the subject is ended for this evening. I will 
come back and laugh with you if I have been 
tricked into this journey; and you shall sympa- 
thize with her and me if there is a real trouble 
to encounter.” 

“With her and you?” cried Ursula ; and the eyes 
shot an angry fire through the glasses. “Why 
do you speak as if her sorrow were yours ?—but 
there’s an end of it, Shall you see Sir John be- 
fore you depart ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“There will be no occasion to vex him by men- 
tioning the exact nature of your errand.” 

“T will tell him I am going to Birmingham to 
see Marcus. That’s quite correct as far as it 
goes, although a trifle evasive,” said Tom, 

“Yes, that will do. Should he become worse 
whilst you are away, there is that handy telegraph 
again,” she said, a little satirically still. 

Tom didn’t regard the satire, neither was he 
aware of it in this instance, 

“Ts he likely to be worse ?”’ asked Tom, eager- 
ly. “Have you heard any thing fresh? I see 
no change in him, unless it is for the better.” 

“ His is a lingering malady that t:me can never 
cure, the doctors say—and it is as well for him 
that it is so,” added the cousin. 

“Don’t think it, girl—don’t say it,” cried Tom. 

“With his old strength would come the old 
evil passions, the bad thoughts and unworthy sus- 
picions of us all,” she continued, thoughtfully. 
“There is no change in him for the better, and 
so”—looking very stern and hard—“TI pray for 
his repentance, not for his recovery.” 

“T wish you had not said that,” answered Tom. 
“Tt comes not well from you.” 

“Forgive me if I pain you again, and on such 
a subject, but it is the truth, and I can not dis- 
guise it,” she confessed. 

It was a plain truth, too, thought Tom, as he 
went up stairs to bid his father adieu—very pos- 
sibly it was a natural and not uncommon wish in 
the household, and expressed even with more can- 
dor than Miss Dagnell’s over mugs of beer at the 
ale-house in the village lying between Broadlands 
and Littlehampton. Sir John had been feared, 
but never loved. There were strange legends of 
his gross injustice in the country. He had been 
a terror at home and abroad, and no one wished 
to see this old city upstart back again in his place. 
He was dying by inches, and there was an ugly 
murmur in the background, a low chorus of things 
animate, that said, “Serve him right! there will 
be peace when he is gone. Why cumbers he this 
fair earth so long?” 

When Tom had told his father of his Birming- 
ham journey he thought that the old gentleman 
was really better, he was so much more like his 
old self at once. He sat with his skull-cap pull- 
ed over his brows, and found fault with every 
thing. He swore more profanely than usual, he 
told his son that he might go to Birmingham—he 
might go to the devil—if he liked, and he might 
stop away as long as he liked, for nobody cared. 
It was all a matter of perfect indifference to him, 
only if he could take his sour-tempered, disagree- 
able mother along with him, he should be obliged. 
He had had enough of her tempers. 

“ Certainly, a little better in health,” said Tom, 
when he was in the corridor. “ Are the old days 
really coming back, I wonder? Am I afraid of 
them if they do; have I Ursula’s wish at the bot- 
tom of my heart?” He stopped to reflect, then 
he said, heartily, “ No,” and went down stairs, 
shook hands with his mother, told her the news, 
and bade Robin see that his portmanteau was in 
the hall. 

“ What a house to leave me in!” wailed forth 
Lady Dagnell. “What a family vault it will be 
after you have gone !” 

She had never professed any pleasure in Tom's 
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society from the day of his return ; but the influ- 
ence of his presence, the spell of his invariable 
good temper, had altered her more than she had 
bargained for, and she felt suddenly that she 
should miss him, and that home would be a dif- 
ferent place without him. She felt, indeed, a 
little more like a mother than she had done be- 
fore, and that is saying a great deal for Lady 
Dagnell. So matters may be considered fairly 
posed at Broadlands; and if Lady Dagnell in- 
proved in amiability never so little, it was a 
counterpoise to Sir John altering slightly for the 
worse, 

“ Don’t be long, Thomas,” she even condescend- 
ed to say, “and remind Miss Oliver that she is 
to spend a few days at Broadlands when it pleases 
Heaven to take Sir John.” 

“Great God ! how they all talk of his death!” 
exclaimed Tom. 

Yes, Sir John Dagnell’s death was a “settled 
thing” at Broadlands. Only Tom—he who had 
been treated worst of all of them by the old ty- 
rant—seemed to resent it as a fait accompli. 

With Ursula he parted at last. She was tame 
and meek enough in the last moments of adieu— 
a very woman, broken down at parting with her 
sweetheart. 

“God bless you! don’t forget me,” were her 
words; then she walked away from the hall to 
hide her emotion from Robin Fisher and the serv- 
ants who were lingering there. The carriage wait- 
ed without now to take him to the station, and he 
stepped in like one used to the splendor of it. 
Cabbage—a dog of a most discerning character, 
and with no more love in his heart for Broadlands 
than the rest of the staff of the establishment— 
suddenly plunged forward, took his seat on the 
carriage mat, put his tongue out at the servants, 
and seemed actually to laugh at them. 

“ Come out, you imperent brute,” said old Fish- 
er, keeping, however, at a respectful distance— 
“come out, Cab.” 

“All right; let him be,” said Tom. “Tell 
them I have taken him to Birmingham. A little 
change will do him good.” 

The carriage rattled away, and a white hand- 
kerchief was waved to him from a window at the 
side of the house. Then he was gone, and Ur- 
sula Dagnell’s sorrow was greater than he ever 
knew. 

“He will not come back as he left me!” she 
wailed forth ; “he will never be the same again !” 





CHAPTER V. 
TOM TO THE RESCUE. 


Tom DaGNELL was fortunate in the first portion 
of his journey, and was not troubled by delay on 
the road. The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Company’s train took him to town in good style, 
albeit the time dragged slowly in comparison with 
his impatience, and he was only amazed and grate- 
ful when he caught sight of the illuminated clock 
at the terminus. A heavy-looking gentleman in 
a big gray beard had been his companion in the 
first-class smoking compartment te town, but had 
blessed him with continual silence, and left him 
to the full enjoyment of the thoughts which were 
besetting him—thoughts of Ursula, her grief and 
jealousy, her suspicions, and that deep love for 
him which almost daunted him, shining luridly, 
as it were, into the darkness of his life, like the 
red lights which glimmered along the railway line. 
Did it indicate the same thing—danger—far away 
at times, and menacing and warning others rather 
than himself? What an atrocious suggestion to 
cross a lover’s mind! He crushed it out, and 
thought of Miss Hilderbrandt’s danger instead, 
and which he was hurrying to crush out also, as 
her champion, defender, and good friend. 

Having disinterred poor Cabbage from his du- 
rance vile, and seen that he was not too confused 
or excited by his entry into London life, Tom 
secured his portmanteau, called a hansom, and 
was borne toward Euston Square Station, where 
he saved the 9.15 train by ten minutes, and where 
Cabbage suddenly evinced so strong a desire to 
accompany his master into the same compart- 
ment, and so bitter a determination not to be con- 
veyed again to a cupboard without protest, that 
half the staff of porters at the station were call- 
ed in to resist Cabbage’s defiance of the by-laws, 
and a policeman on duty only saved his legs by 
springing suddenly on a form. 

“Strange. The dog is docile enough, asa rule,” 
said Tom, after Cabbage had been secured, and 
the heads out of all the carriage windows had 
been drawn in again. 

“ Shouldn’t have thought it, Sir,” said the agile 
policeman before referred to, who had come down 
from his perch, and was standing by the side 
of Tom’s carriage, “and I shouldn’t have been 
best pleased either if he had had them teeth 
in me.” 

“He never bit any one in his life, but he is a 
dog of strong prejudices, and you are the first 
London policeman he has been introduced to,” 
said Tom, as he slipped half a crown into the offi- 
cial’s hand as a monetary compensation for his 
alarm. 

“Thankee, Sir. He’s a very good dog when you 
thoroughly know him, I dare say, but I should not 
care to know too much of him myself,” said the 
policeman. “ He made a grab at that old gent’s 
legs before he turned upon mine—that was the 
beginning of the huproar; and I hope it isn’t 
foby coming on, that’s all.” 

Tom looked after the “old gent” to whom the 
policeman had directed his attention, drew a 
quick, short breath, and said, “ Singular!” 

The man with the gray beard who had trav- 
elled with him first-class from Littlehampton to 
town was stepping into a third-class compartment 
which looked very crowded and uncomfortable— 
certainly the same man, who had been now seized 
with a fit of economy as regarded his railway ex- 
penses, Tom considered, or was glad of any re- 
action in the shape of society after Tom’s long 





silence. Not that the stranger had cared himself 
for any thing but sleep and tobacco, or had ad- 
dressed a word to him in the journey from the 
south. Had Tom known that the gentleman was 

ing north also, he might have “chummed in” 
or the sake of companionship, even, to put it 
selfishly, for the sake of a few inquiries, if the 
traveller knew Birmingham well, and was pro- 
ceeding to that town, as was most likely, this 
being a Birmingham train, which stopped at only 
a few places en route, 

It was a singular coincidence, thought Tom; 
and while he was still thinking of it the doors 
were banged, crashed, and slapped to, the whistle 
was given, and the train was on its way. Here 
was the beginning of the new journey, the real 
journey: Tom had started to the rescue at last. 
He forgot all about Cabbage’s unseemly behavior 
and the disturbance at the station, until the train 
stopped at Willesden Junction—a place he might 
have reached more easily from Victoria, had not 
dogs and dog-tickets been on his mind, and a 
horror of many changes been healthily impressed 
there. He lowered the window and looked out. 
He listened for Cabbage’s deep bark, but all was 
silent. He was drawing up the window again, 
as the night had grown chilly, and there was a 
half mist, half fog, in the air, when the man with 
the gray beard walked by leisurely and glanced 
askance at him. 

Graybeard again, and for the third time! 
Should he ask him if the dog had startled him 
at Euston, and apologize for Cabbage’s rudeness 
on the plea of his being a bad traveller ?—should 
he? And then our hero’s train of thought van- 
ished into thin air, and there came an ugly sus- 
picion into his head, and remained there. He 
was watched ! 

Tom was hasty in his surmise, but it gathered 
strength. This man with the beard had been em- 
ployed to watch him, or had taken it into his head 
to watch him on his own account, Why, or for 
what reason, was this? Had Ursula thought— 
No, no, God forgive him such ungenerous distrust 
as that he should believe, even for an instant, that 
her doubts and jealousies had set a spy upon his 
movements! If he were watched, this old man 
was in the Hilderbrandt service—a spy upon her 
to whose rescue he was advancing, not from her 
whom he had left behind at Broadlands. But 
Cabbage could not have known that—no Dar- 
winian theory could account for that. He would 
think the matter over before the train stopped 
again, and make sure whether his suspicions were 
unfounded or correct. 

The train rushed on through the night at ex- 
press speed—it was like approaching Violet Hil- 
derbrandt now. Birmingham must be close at 
hand, he was disposed to think, until a glance at his 
Bradshaw told him that it would be past midnight 
before he was in the great town, and that he had 
not as yet reached Blisworth Junction. It was a 
long way past ten of the night when Blisworth 
was reached, and Tom, with his faculties sharp- 
ened by suspicion, stepped on to the platform, 
portmanteau in hand—an ingenious ruse suggest- 
ive of his having reached the termination of his 
journey. He had hardly done so when the gray- 
bearded man peered from a window a long way 
distant from him, and seeing Tom and his port- 
manteau, struggled at once with the door of the 
carriage, out of which he stumbled in unseemly 
haste. 

“Yes, watched,” muttered Tom, “ to a certain- 
ty!” 

He stepped back into his carriage as the man 
advanced in his direction, put his portmanteau 
under the seat, and looked out of the window 
calmly and complacently. Graybeard came to a 
full stop at this change of tactics on the part 
of our hero, seemed puzzled, and then turned 
back toward his own carriage. Tom, agile as 
a monkey, was on the platform again when the 
spy’s back was turned, and running at a sharp 
pace toward him. He wanted a good look at 
Graybeard, so that he should know the man on 4 
future occasion, that was all! And he had it, for 
Graybeard, veering round as if interested in a 
passing lady, gave a sudden jump at finding Tom 
Dagnell close to his elbow. 

A German oath of extreme significance escaped 
him in his surprise, and Tom said, politely, 

“T beg your pardon, but did my dog frighten 
you at Euston ?” 

“Was that yours?” said the man. “Oh no, 
not a haporth. I am very fond of dogs, Sir.” 

The man spoke as from an inferior to a supe- 
rior, from third-class to first-class—though that 
may denote a superiority the other way not unfre- 
quently-—and in blunt, straightforward English, 
without a tinge of foreign accent in it. But it 
was too late ; the oath was of the purest German ; 
and though the man had changed from middle- 
aged to old since morning, there were two unmis- 
takable black eyes rolling about in his head when 
Tom was face to face with him. 

“ All right,” said Tom, easily. 
he might have snapped at you.” 

He went back to his carriage, the guard of the 
train bawling out, “ Now then, Sir,” and flung 
himself back among the cushions, out of breath 
with astonishment as well as haste, “ Hilder- 
brandt!” he exclaimed. 

When the train was tearing its way through 
the night, Tom folded his arms and tried to think 
out his plans. Here were Hilderbrandt and he 
trying to outwit each other; the man had re- 
solved to watch him, and had thought him a big 
liar long ago for saying that he knew not where 
to find his daughter. This wos the upshot, and 
how to elude the spy was tie one thought fore- 
most in Tom Dagnell’s mind. 

Were they the good and evil genius of Violet 
Hilderbrandt’s life travelling by express to Bir- 
mingham? It seemed so, and Tom Dagnell was 
the good genius, of course! Surely these oppos- 
ing forces would clash in the night shadows when 
Birmingham was reached. 

(to Bs continuzD.} 
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Crochet Afghan, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 748. 


Tus afghan is worked with réséda ta) worsted 
in two shades, and with a wooden crochet-needle. It 
is of strips, which are worked partly cross- 
wise and t agie! lengthwise, and are joined with cro- 

he crosswise strips are run with garnet 
filling silk. A row of scallops trims the edge. For 
one of the crosswise strips make a foundation of 18 st. 
(stitch) with the light shade of worsted, and on these 
crochet in a variety of the Afghan stitch (see Fig. 2» 
consisting of pattern rows of two rounds each, as fol- 
lows: In the ist round of the 1st pr. (pattern row) al- 
ways take up one loop from the next st., lay the thread 
on the needle, and from the same st. take up one loop 
more. In the 2d round of each pr. always work off to- 
gether the next two loops which were taken up and 
the thread which lies between. In the ist round of 
every following pr. take up the st. as in the 1st pr., but 
always from the horizontal vein between two vertical 
veins of the st. in the 2d round. On the sides edge the 
strip with one round of the dark shade of worsted, as 
follows: * With 1 sc. (single crochet) catch the next 
edge st., with 1 sc. catch the following edge st. and 
the veins of the st. beneath, and repeat from *. Run 
this strip with filling silk as shown by the illustration. 
For the lengthwise strips crochet on a foundation of 
the requisite length (working always twice alternately 
2 rounds with the dark shade and 1 round with the 
light shade, then 2 rounds with the dark shade of worst- 

), as follows: From the next 4 st. take up 4 at. and 
work them off together, « 1 ch. (chain stitch), take m4 
1 st. from the vein on the wrong side of the st. wit 
which the preceding 4 st. were worked off, take up 1 
st. from the back vein of the last of the 4 st. taken up 
rggeene go take up 2 st. from the next 2 foundation 
at., and then work off all the et. together, and repeat 
from *. Repeat always this round, but at the begin- 
ning of every following round work first 1 sc. on the 
first st. of the preceding round and 1 ch., and from 
these 2 st. take up the first two of the next 4 st., and 
take up the last two of the same st. from the back 
veins of the 2 st. of the first pattern figure in the pre- 
ceding round. Join the strips from the wrong side 
with 1 round of single crochet. For the row of scal- 
lops on the edge crochet with the dark shade, as fol- 
lows: * 1 8c. on the next edge st., 2 ch., 3 sc. on the 
first of these, pass over 3 st., and repeat from x. 


Crochet Foundation for Shawls, etc. 
See illustration on page 748. 


Tuts foundation is worked with zephyr worsted and 
a wooden crochet-needle in a variety of the Afghan 
stitch, each pattern row consisting of 4 rounds (always 
going back and forth) instead of 2 rounds, crocheting 
on the foundation st., as follows: In the ist round of 
the 1st pr. (pattern row) take up the st. (stitch) from 
the foundation st. as in the ordinary Afghan stitch. 
In the 2d round always alternately cast off the next 2 
st., 5 ch. (chain stitch), and drop the following 2 st. 
from the needle (the number of st. should, of course, be 
arranged so that the end st. are cast off). In the 3d 
round of the ist pr. always alternately take up 1 st. 
each from the vertical veins of the next 2 st.—first from 
the second, then from the first st., so that the veins are 
crossed. From the next 2 dropped st. take up 2 st. in 
a similar manner, paying no attention to the 5 ch. for 
the present, which should lie loose on the work. In 
the 4th round cast off the st. as in the 2d round of the 
ordinary Afghan stitch. In the lst round of every fol- 
lowing pr. take up always 2 st. from the vertical veins 
of the next 2 st., first from the second, then from the 
first st. Before taking up the 2 st. underneath which 
the next 5 ch. in the 2d round of the preceding pr. were 
worked, carry the middle st. of the 5 ch. over these st., 
so that they are fastened on the wrong side. The fol- 
lowing 3 rounds are worked like the last 3 rounds of 
the 1st pr. 


Cap of Tulle, Lace, and Flowers. 
See illustration on pags 749. 

Tuer pointed crown of this cap is made of black stiff 
lace, wired, and bound with ribbon. three-corner- 
ed piece of figured tulle edged with lace is set on the 
crown. The cap is also trimmed, as shown by the il- 
lustration, with lace embroidered with black beads, 
and a spray of flowers, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


r seems as if the equinoctial gale which usu- 
ally visits us in September bottled up its 
force, and then burst forth with double fury on 
October 23. The storm which raged at that 
time caused numerous disasters along the At- 
lantic coast, particularly in Chesapeake Bay. 
The steamer Hzpress foundered in the open bay, 
and it is probable that about fifteen of those on 
board were lost. Much shipping was driven 
ashore on various parts of the coast. The City 
of Houston and the General Barnes, running from 
this city to Southern ports, were wrecked near 
Cape Hatteras, but it is believed that all of the 
passengers and crews were saved. A large 
ship, the A. S. Davis, from Maine, was dashed to 

ieces near Cape Henry, and the crew, consist- 
ng of nineteen men, were all lost, with one ex- 
ception. In Philadelphia a gale of unprecedent- 
ed violence swept over the city during the early 
morning hours of October 23, unroofing and 
damaging several hundred dwellings, and caus- 
ing a destruction of property estimated at not 
less than $2,000,000. About forty churches were 
bereft of their steeples, or otherwise seriously 
damaged. A large number of persons were in- 
jured and several killed. Although the gale 
was furious in many places, none seem to have 
suffered so much as Philadelphia. Yet a long 
list of disasters at sea and on land is recorded as 
the result of this terrible October gale. 





It appears from later accounts of the panic at 
the Colosseum theatre in Liverpool, by which 
thirty-seven persons were crushed to death, that 
the theatre had four large exits, besides the doors 
connected with the stage. But unfortunately, 
by an oversight, one door which should have 
been open was locked, and a number of parti- 
tions and turnstiles combined to hinder the es- 
cape of the frantic crowd. A narrow passage- 
way was the futal pitfall, which became filled 
with a mass of struggling people, who were 
crushed and suffocated to death. 





An Englishman has successfully applied the 
electric light to the bicycle. The lightis steady, 
and illuminates the road for two hundred yards 
in advance of the vehicle. For night travelling 
this light must be excellent. 





A proposition to construct and carry into op- 
eration an elevated railway on the Gilbert ele- 
vated system has been brought before the Bos- 
ton aldermen. If permission to construct one 
be obtained, the first line will run from High- 
lands to the northern dépdts. 


The series of concerts to be given in Cincin- 
nati under the supervision of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas will be doubly popular because of the 
very reasonable price of admission. The di- 
rectors of the College of Music have fixed the 
subscription to the twelve concerts at eight dol- 
lars, and to the twelve rehearsals at four dollars. 





so that twelve dollars give one a secured seat 
at the twenty-four performances. The orches- 
tra consists of sixty pieces. The first concert 
will be on November 7, and the last on May 29. 





Banks have received a cautionary shock in the 
recent bold burglary by which the Manhattan 
Savings Institution in this city has lost nearly 
three millions in money and securities. Masked 
burglars entered the bank early Sunday morn- 
ing, and forced the secret of the combination 
from the janitor, who certainly should never 
have had knowledge of it. The robbers, of 
course, escaped, the whole deed being most care- 
fully and adroitly planned; and although many 
of the securities taken can not be available to 
the thieves, the bank sustains a serious loss. 


Practical instruction in cooking is given to a 
class of ladies at the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by a lady formerly con- 
nected with the Edinburgh and South Kensing- 
ton Schools of Cookery. 





The famous Eddystone Light-house, concern- 
ing whose safety there was much apprehension 
during a recent heavy storm, has withstood the 
elements for more than a century, but its foun- 
dations are slowly and steadily giving way. The 
sea is eating into the solid rock upon which it 
was built—a reef at the entrance of Plymouth 
Bay, off the coast of Cornwall, England. The 
— of the Eddystone Light-house in the 

nglish Channel exposes it to violent storms, 
and sometimes the strong plate-glass of the lan- 
tern has been broken by the dashing waves. 
This light was built about 1759 by John Smea- 
ton, who introduced a new principle of building 
stone light-houses in its construction. As it is 
known that it is only a question of time how 
long the foundations of this structure will last, 
preparations have been made for a new one, con- 
structed on the same principles, to be erected 
upon another point of the same reef. Work has 
been commenced on the new light-house, which 
will be 142 feet in height, and will weigh over 
5000 tons, 





Willow leaves have been so extensively used 
to adulterate the last harvest of tea at Amoy, 
China, that the consuls have complained to the 
government. Consequently a proclamation has 
been issued censuring the practice, and offering 
rewards for the detection of offenders. 


The cathedral at Pisa, Italy, — to assume 
some of its ancient splendor. The restoration 
is progressing rapidly. The little gems in mo- 
saic which adorn the narrow fringes above the 
rows of light galleries forming the ornamental 
front of the building have in particular been 
admirably renovated, and now give a very beau- 
tiful effect. 





Chicago people are evidently fond of reading. 
The Chicago Public Library contains about 
60,000 volumes, and is said to have a larger cir- 
culation, with one exception, than any other 
library in the country. 





The Art Interchange—the new journal issued 
by the Society of Decorative Art—gives some 
suggestions about the arrangement of ferns 
which may be found useful to our readers when 
they are adorning their rooms for the coming 
winter: 


“ Ferns when placed in a room should always be 
in groups. They should be clustered in masses above 
the pictures or on the mantels; they should never be 
suffered to look as if a tornado had torn them from 
the turf and pasted them without order or design 
upon chance spots of the wall. And the way to ac- 
complish this grouping is exceedingly simple ; all that 
is necessary is to feel that ferns may be used without 
stint, and that they can be treated, even when pressed 
and dried, very much as though they were green. To 
group them in masses above pictures, first fill all the 
space between the cords and for two inches outside 
with pins stuck in the wall and placed abont three 
inches apart ; then, commencing at the top, by the nail 
hang the ferns on the pins, building downward until 
the whole space is filled. Of course more or less judg- 
ment must exercised in order to gracefully fringe 
out the sides with good ferns, and to give a luxuri- 
ant effect to the whole. In this way, as in no other, 
dried leaves can be used for the purpose of intredu- 
cing life and freshness into otherwise stiff, unattractive 
interiors.” 





A very beautiful and remarkable collection of 
dwarfed and trained Japanese plants is described 
in the San Francisco Alta, it having been on ex- 
hibition in that city. They were obtained by a 
gentleman of Baltimore during a residence of 
some years in Japan, and exhibit the wonderful 
skill of the native landscape gardeners in dwarf- 
ing trees and training plants to grow in the 
shape of living things, and in imitation of things 
ofart. The collection contains about two hun- 
dred specimens, some of which are not less than 
one hundred and fifty years old. Several plants 
are trained in the shape of the American old- 
fashioned Revolutionary cocked hat. Thereare 
some remarkable specimens of dwarfed pines. 
There are botanical boats, ships, frogs, cranes, 
rabbits, the native tea-houses, and lots of quaint 
and grotesque things. This collection attracted 
attention in Japan, it being rare that so large a 
one is made. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. R.—Your green silk is too bright a shade to be 
fashionable, but can be toned down by combining it 
with very dark myrtle green silk. 

Tuanxkrut.—Pinked edges are rather light for 
flounces of winter dresses. You can add a wide bias 
fold or binding of velvet to your frayed silk flounces. 

Har -Movrnine.—The Belted Habit Basque and 
Combination Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI., 
will be handsome for a dress that has crape in it. 

An Op Sunsoniser.—We have never seen cotton 
velvet well dyed. 

Rereenoument.—Your green silk will look well made 
up with vest, elbow sleeves, and panels of dark myrtle 
green brocaded velvet piped with pale Nile green silk. 
Then use white lace for a jabot on the basque and frilis 
on the sleeves. 

Lizziz.—Fur-lined silk cioaks and seal-skin sacques 
of medium length will be the fur cloaks most used this 
winter. Fur sets of chinchilla will be very fashion- 
able. Wine-colored wrappers will be stylish this win- 
ter, trimmed with white lace. They are made of a new 
camel’s-hair flannel, or of lady's cloth; they have no 
flounce, and are very little trimmed. A trimmed skirt 
and basque is the best design for a blacis sill, 
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THE NEW MOTHER. 

See illustration on page 752. 
STEP-MOTHER generally meets an ungra- 
cious welcome, no matter how lovable or 

prepossessing she may be. It is not strange, then, 
that the hard-visaged woman in our picture, 
on being brought to her new home by her hus- 
band, should find the family arrayed in uncom- 
promising hostility against her. The big boy 
of the family, caught in the act of smoking a 
surreptitious cigar, valiantly faces the foe, while 
his little sister gazes agape at the stranger, 
and his brother goes on blowing his father’s 
trombone, almost as tall as himself. The pa- 
tient elder sister, who has acted as the house- 
mother of the family, pauses aghast in her task 
of mending a torn jacket, wondering why she is 
thus supplanted, Even the dog and cat have set 
up their backs against the unwelcome intruder. 
Meanwhile the stolid German musician looks in- 
differently at the consternation caused in his 
family by the introduction of a foreign element. 
The step-mother appears fully able to hold her 
own against the small rebels. The comfortless 
and disorderly appearance of the household 
shows the need of a head; and there is little 
doubt that the new wife will soon bring painful 
order out of the chaos, and reduce her subjects 
to abject submission. 











Winter Wrappings and Dresses, Figs.1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on page 753. 

Fig. 1.—Lone Croak wits Fuii-trarep Serer 
(wits Cur Paper Pattern). This graceful cloak 
is an excellent model for long wraps of cloth, 
camel’s-hair, repped silk, black satin, or velvet. 
It is also appropriate for lining with fur. The 
back slopes in gracefully at the waist, and is so 
long that it may be worn with trained dresses 
that have no over-skirts. The arm is covered 
well by a sleeve-like piece that is put on in a very 
ornamental way. The shape is so simple that 
ladies can make cloth cloaks by this pattern with- 
out the help of a professional needle-woman or 
a tailor. The trained skirt is a long graceful 
shape, suitable for reception dresses and for house 
dresses that also serve as carriage toilettes. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LONG CLOAK WITH FULL-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Lone Croax.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
frent, back, sleeve, and under-sleeve. Place the 
front on the edge of the goods, and turn the hem 
as notched top and bottom. Place the perforated 
waist line in the back even on a thread of the 
goods. Close the middle back seam and shoulder 
seam. Place the two notches in the front part 
of the sleeve even with the corresponding ones 
in the front of the garment, and the single notch 
in the top of the sleeve even with the shoulder 
seam, bringing the four notches in the back part 
of the sleeve even with the corresponding ones 
in the under-arm seam. Join the under part of 
the sleeve to the upper by meeting the three 
notches. Then sew in the sleeve, the under part 
of which is joined to the front. Close the front 
the entire length with buttons and button-holes. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a medi- 
um-sized person, 3 yards, 

Foit-rrainepD Sxirt.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, two side gores, back, and extra 
width for the fan. Cut the front and extra width 
for the fan train with the long straight edge laid 
on a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the 
pattern given of the side gores and back. Join 
the seams according to the notches. The extra 
width, added to the lower part of the back to 
make the fan train, is laid in a large double box 
pleat by placing the notches evenly together, 
bringing the middle of the box pleat ever the 
seam of the skirt, and sewing on flatly, with a 
narrow bias band stitched on for strengthening it. 
The top of the back breadth is laid in pleats, and 
joined to a belt the requisite size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, double width, 44 yards. 





Fig. 2.—Ptarn Princesse Potonaise anv Demt- 
TRAINED Sxiet (wrra Cur Paper Patrerx). This 
princesse polonaise is always popular on account 
of its simple shape, and from the fact that it is 
cut in continuous pieces, making the waist and 
skirt all in one. The present model has been 
made especially stylish by doing away with the 
cross basque seams at the waist, and pay a 
panier pouf for draping the back. back 
breadths, however, can be draped differently if 
the pouf is objectionable to ladies of plain tastes. 
The original from which the picture was made is 
of bl velvet; the design is equally suitable 
for cashmere, camel’s-hair, or silk. The lower 
skirt has a short half-train, but this polonaise is 
not too long to be worn with a short skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE AND DEMI- 
TRAINED SKIRT. 

Pain Princesse Potonaise.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, back, side body for the 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. The front 
is fitted by two darts, and an under-arm dart on 
each side. The back is adjusted to the figure by 
a middle seam and a side body seam beginning 
in the armhole. When cutting place the front 
on the edge of the goods. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn for the hem. 
Cut the back and side body lengthwise. Close 
the seams by the notches and perforations. Take 
up the darts according to the perforations. Sew 
a tape across the back breadth and side body in 
the curved line of perforations, run in a sbirr 
string, end draw it up to form the pouf in the 
back and hold the skirt of the polonaise in place. 
Out the collar bias, turn over in the line of per- 
forations, sew to the neck by meeting the notch- 
es. Sew the pocket on the side over the under- 





arm seam, bringing the perforations evenly to- 
gether. Close the front the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes. The perforations in 
the sleeve show the size and form of the under 
part. Close the seams. Sew on the cuff, the 
inside of which is cut whole. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve even with the side body seam 
in the back part of the armhole, and the shert 
seam to the notch in the front part, holding the 
rounding part full when sewing. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 44 yards. 

Demi-TRaINneD Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Join to- 
gether by the notches. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 2} yards. 





Fig. 8.—Houneartan Mantiz, Rounp Over- 
Skirt, anp Snort Skirt (wirn Cur Paper Par- 
TERN). The Hungarian mantle represented on 
this figure is the fashionable wrap with square 
half-sleeves, called Hungarian sleeves. The back 
tapers gracefully by being sloped in the middle 
and fitted by the sleeve seams. These sleeves 
are shaped from the top, while the bottom is sim- 
ply turned upward on the under side, giving the 
stylish square shape. Velvet, silk, satin, and 
cashmere cloth or camel’s-hair mantles are made 
by this design. The round over-skirt is draped 
to have two points in the back breadth; the 
apron is quite short. The lower skirt is the pop- 
ular round shape, and should escape the ground. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, 
AND SHORT SKIRT. 

Houneartan Mantie.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and collar. Place the 
front on the edge of the goods, turning the hem 
as notched at the top and bottom, and arrange 
the perforated waist line of the back with the 
thread of the material. Cut the sleeve length- 
wise of the goods, and the collar bias. Close 
the middle back seam and that on the shoulder, 
joining the short seam of the sleeve by bringing 
the three notches evenly together. Place the 
notch in the top of the sleeve even with the 
shoulder seam ; join the seam in front down, meet- 
ing the single perforations. Before joining the 
sleeve with the under-arm seam, double the lower 
part by bringing the two notches evenly together. 
Join the curved part of the sleeve to the front 
by meeting the four notches. Join the collar to 
the neck by meeting the notches, and turn over 
in the line of perforations. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 2 yards. 

Rounp Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the straight edge laid on 
a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore, and 
close the seams according to the notches. To 
drape the garment at the back sew a tape across 
in the line of perforations, run in a shirr string, 
and draw it up to form the pouf. Make six up- 
turned pleats in the middle of the back breadth 
below the pouf in the line of perforations run- 
ning lengthwise, placing the six perforations even- 
ly together, thus forming two shawl-shaped points 
in the lower part of the skirt. Gather the top 
of the back breadth. Sew on a belt the requisite 
size of the waist. A quarter of an inch is allow- 
ed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a person 
of medium size, 2} yards. 

Ssort Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and side gore. Cut the front and 
back with the long straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gores. Join togeth- 
er by the notches. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3§ yards. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
A QUIET TIME. 


Sir Witrrip Espalize was not a difficult patient, 
nor was his case a complicated one. With time, 
quiet, and good nursing he would do well, Dr. 
Andrews had said, and the event justified his 
opinion. Bury House was, of course, transformed 
by the entirely novel circumstance ; but shocked 
as the old ladies were by the accident that had 
befallen Sir Wilfrid, and grieved at his suffering, 
they felt, with the customary concurrence of each 
in the sentiments of the other, that, as such a ca- 
lamity had been fated to take place, it was a sin- 
gular softening of it that it should have so bap- 
pened as to enable them to place all their re- 
sources at his disposal, and to afford him proof 
of the friendship with which they regarded him. 
As their patient began to mend, the old ladies 
began rather to enjoy the state of affairs in the 
house than otherwise, and when he reached the 
stage at which suggestions for little meals and 
admirably prepayved surprises for his very prom- 
ising appetite of a convalescent were admissible, 
they devoted themselves to the consideration of 
all things which might possibly be eaten or drunk, 
under the circumstances, with surprising constan- 
cy and discrimination. There had never been any 
thing like it known at Bury House since John 
had fallen off the topmost branch of an apple- 
tree in the orchard, which he had climbed with 





felonious purposes, and broken his arm, one mem- 
orable holiday-time many years before. John, 
too, had been carried into the “end room,” then 
the school-room, and the old ladies found a se- 
rene satisfaction in the general resemblance be- 
tween the present situation and that interesting 
event, 

It must be admitted that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
was not ill off for a gentleman with a couple of 
broken bones, and a head more contused outside 
and confused inside than was pleasant. He was 
the object of devoted and intelligent care, and 
when convalescence came to him it came with 
companionship in which he found a charm in- 
creasing day by day. Dunstan seemed much 
more impatient of Esdaile’s illness than was 
Esdaile himself, and when he lamented over the 
waste of time, there being lots to do, and every 
thing being made very pleasant for the new own- 
er of Bevis, his friend exhibited a good deal of 
unexpected fortitude and philosophy. He should 
be all right, he would say, in time for the hunt- 
ing, and as for Dunstan’s refusing invitations to 
places in the county, because he must get over to 
see him at least every other day, Sir Wilfrid 
would not listen to it—he should only be made 
uncomfortable by any thing of the kind. During 
the first few days after Esdaile’s accident Dun- 
stan had been constantly at Bury House; he 
would ride over from Bevis in the morning and 
remain until evening, and he, too, made a most 
favorable impression on the Misses Sandilands. 

“T am sure,” said Miss Susan to Janet Monroe, 
after Captain Dunstan had left the house on the 
third day—“I am sure we are peculiarly fortu- 
nate in our acquaintances among young men; 
and they have such an ill name nowadays, I am 
told, for every sort of bad conduct and bad man- 
ners. It may be so, and if it is I’m very sorry 
for it, especially as they must all have mothers, 
or aunts, or sisters—at all events, some women 
relatives to care about them and be made miser- 
able accordingly ; but as ror those we care about, 
I can only say I don’t believe there are three 
finer or better young men any where. You are 
not acquainted with our John, my dear Janet, 
and more’s the pity, only that it will be a great 
pleasure to come, for you both, when you and he 
meet ; but there are Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Cap- 
tain Dunstan, could any two young men in the 
world be more what they ought to be than they 
are? I am quite agreeably surprised to find 
Captain Dunstan so very nice, which shows how 
very wrong it is to form a rash judgment of any 
one, for I had quite another idea of him.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes, indeed. You see, my dear Janet, when 
one comes to my age, and has known so much of 
the world, and seen such varieties of character as 
one must see, I assure you, in many years of 
school-keeping, it is wonderful how quick one is 
at observing indications; and in this case of Cap- 
tain Dunstan I observed two: one was that Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile had very little to say about his 
friend, and as he, in a manner, belongs to the 
neighborhood here, it would have been only nat- 
ural for Sir Wilfrid to have said a good deal; 
and the other was that you had nothing at all to 
say about him.” 

Miss Susan paused, but as Janet made no re- 
mark, she resumed the even flow of her speech: 

“The odd circumstances about Bevis may have 
given us a little prejudice, but the fact is, we did 
think Captain Dunstan might not be an estimable 
person, and that therefore you, out of very prop- 
er regard for poor Mrs. Drummond, did not speak 
of him.” 

“IT am very sorry indeed to have given you 
such an impression,” said Janet, hastily, “and 
very glad that Captain Dunstan has removed it.” 

“ He has, indeed,” said Miss Susan, with almost 
solemn emphasis. “He is an exemplary young 
man, and it is much to be at poor 
Mrs. Drummond had not the comfort of his so- 
ciety at Bevis. Just look at his devoted atten- 
tion to Sir Wilfrid, and his nice respectful ways 
with us.” 

The impression made upon Julia Carmichael 
by Captain Dunstan was not altogether so favor- 
able; but the cause of this difference may have 
been that she regarded him not only as himself, 
but also as in some sort the rival of Robert 
Thornton. Doubtless she would not have put it 
in these words to herself, for, after all, Robert 
Thornton had won her beautiful cousin, while 
Edward Dunstan had lost her; but when Dunstan 
was in her presence Julia was constantly compar- 
ing the two, and always to the advantage of 
Laura’s husband. The easy grace, the slightly 
sentimental air, the slim form, and refined feat- 
ures of Edward Dunstan were not without attrac- 
tion for Julia, but she would not admit that even 
in looks the man whom her cousin had loved was 
the superior of the man whom she had married. 
Quiet manliness, as of one to whom fear and 
weakness were entirely unknown, and genuine 
goodness, set their mark upon Robert Thornton’s 
face and beautified it in Julia’s eyes; and then 
she had watched the brightening and softening 
of that face when it addressed itself to Laura; 
she had seen in it the utmost expression of love, 
such as she believed to be the supremest blessing 
and highest privilege of a woman’s life to win. 
Julia had done her share of the good offices 
which the patient needed with good-will and clev- 
erness ; she was naturally handy and quick of per- 
ception, and so possessed of two of the qualities 
that are requisite for the efficient tending of the 
sick, and the bonds of friendship between herself 
and her lover’s friend were drawn closer, Julia 
came to understand Sir Wilfrid Esdaile very thor- 
oughly during that time at Bury House, and with 
her strong regard there mingled, after a while, a 
great deal of pity. Wherefore? Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile’s lot was surely a bright one, as bright- 
ness is allotted in this world, even though he had 
just at present a couple of bones undergoing re- 
pair, and was excluded from the customary au- 
tumnal pursuits of the British patrician. Day by 





day the liking between these two grew, while 
Dunstan never became more interesting to Julia 
or more intimate with her than during the first 
few hours when strangeness was overthrown by 
the emergencies of the circumstances; and with 
it the feeling of pity, which had been of very swift 
growth also in her heart, increased. 

Those were pleasant hours, for the patient was 
suffering no longer, and each of them marked 
a step toward health—hours which the three who 
shared them were destined, for far different rea- 
sons, never to forget, although there is little to 
tell of the manner of their falling like drops into 
the ocean of time. 

“Janet would not be a bad subject for a pic- 
ture herself, as she sits at her drawing-board,” 
wrote Julia to John Sandilands, in the joyful let- 
ter that was to tell him that Sir Wilfrid was al- 
most all right again. “The quick intentness of 
her expression and the steady grace of her atti- 
tude are very striking. If she could take her 
own likeness, I think I know some one whe 
would give a great price for it; but she does not 
know any thing about that. How much you 
would admire her !—though, as she is absolutely 
unlike me, you would not have fallen in love 
with her, I am bound to believe—how much her 
perfect unworldliness would please you! And, 
combined with that, her readiness and useful- 
ness are so remarkable. She took command of 
us all, when Sir Wilfrid was hurt, on the instant, 
and every thing went right: no one would ever 
think of questioning her judgment in things 
practical, but all her ideas and motives are quite 
different from the ideas and motives one is used 
to. Janet never sees a half-way in any thing; 
you would have to know her, to be present at 
our talks here, and see her when Sir Wilfrid and 
I discuss the people and places and the world’s 
ways with which he and I are familiar, and of 
which she knows nothing at all, to hear her 
questions and her remarks. Every thing, ac- 
cording to Janet, must be either right or wrong, 
true or false, lofty or low; no expediency, no 
compromise, no deference to public opinion, has 
any chance of her approval, or, indeed, her com- 
prehension. Sir Wilfrid and I steal many amused 
and, it must be confessed, guilty looks at each 
other when she, bending over her drawing with 
intent eyes, and her fair cheek just tinged with 
the slightest color, which only comes when she 
grows earnest, gives utterance to some sentiment 
or opinion which would produce a small revolu- 
tion in society, as if nothing could possibly be 
more self-evident, and the guidance of life ac- 
cording to such sentiments and opinions was not 
for a moment to be questioned. You are not to 
suppose that she is dogmatic, or combative, or 
self-righteous, or aggressive, or in any way un- 
amiable. I never knew a sweeter human being ; 
but she is more all of a piece than any body else, 
and I don’t think, with all her cleverness, Janet 
ever could be made into a woman of the world, 
even of the best kind, the wise and well-conduct- 
ed kind, whom, goodness knows, the world wants 
badly. She is, for instance, tremendously puz- 
zled by my conduct, and the people at Hunsford. 
She does not like to condemn me, but she thinks 
it wrong that I have not told my uncle and Lady 
Rosa about our engagement. I can not make 
her understand the position, because she could 
not realize the weakness of my uncle’s charac- 
ter, the strength of her ladyship’s temper, and 
the expediency of making things comfortable for 
the colonel so long as I can do so. I can see 
that she gives it up, puts the matter into the 
background of her mind, and I have to leave it 
so. In her way she is enthusiastic, full of zeal 
for human rights, and the great causes which I 
don’t even understand, and could never get my- 
self up to caring for. Of course I am very sorry 
for the poor, and I should like to have a great 
deal more money to give away than I have got, 
and I hope, wherever I might be, I should try to 
be kind to people; but Janet’s are entirely dif- 
ferent notions; she speaks of the poor as part 
owners of all that is possessed by the rich, and 
excludes any idea either of goodness or choice 
on the part of the latter in dealing with them. 
You should have seen Sir Wilfrid’s look at me 
when she spoke of the tithe of all we possess 
being the ‘inheritance’ of the poor, and you 
should have seen her look at him, as she raised 
her eyes, on his observation that the poor were 
mostly kept out of their inheritance, and said, 
‘No precept is plainer in the law whereby we 
must be judged. Do people in the world think, 
then, that there is the right to take and to leave 
among those precepts? It is a pity Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile is not a landed proprietor; if he were, I 
fancy the poor in his neighborhood would profit 
by his temporary imprisonment at Bury House. 
Janet has seen little—nothing, indeed—of the 
world; but she has read a great deal, and she 
is eagerly interested in places and people of 
the most outlandish kind. I was rather ma- 
liciously amused, remembering how little of 
plantation life you had induced Sir Wilfrid to 
examine, to observe his ingenious devices to 
wriggle out of the subject in conversation with 
Janet. He was ready enough to tell, and she 
and I were both delighted to hear, all about 
the scenery of Ceylon, about the forests, the 
flowers, the animals, and the precious stones 
(she admires my ring excessively); but she want- 
ed to know all about the native population, and 
embarrassed him frightfully by assuming that he 
was familiar with the cooly labor question, be- 
cause it must be the duty of all holders of prop- 
erty to understand every matter in which those 
whom they employ are concerned. It was fine to 
hear Sir Wilfrid excusing his own ignorance on 
the score of your knowledge; it is frequently fine 
(and you may be sure I appreciate it) to hear him 
refer to you as an emporium of wisdom and a 
faultless standard of behavior. If one could only 


be both learned and virtuous by proxy, this might 
do; but as Janet would be the last person in the 
world to accept the whipping boy or his converse, 
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she listens gravely but unconvinced ; and ina very 
sweet, simple manner, by her single-mindedness 
and her extraordinary thoroughness, she is inspir- 
ing Sir Wilfrid with a loftier but also more trou- 
blesome ideal of his place and meaning in the 
world than he has previously had. Whether it 
will last is another matter. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, I should say it would ; but, however, 
not even to you have I a right to say what is in 
my mind just now. The time may soon come 
when I shall have that right. 

“ Captain Dunstan is here constantly ; and the 
more I see of him, the more I am convinced that 
there never was a more perverse turn of fate than 
that which hindered Laura’s marriage with him. 
Never were two people ‘so justly formed to meet 
by nature’ as they, unless, indeed, it might be 
Robert Thornton and Janet Monroe. Captain 
Dunstan and I do not get on very well together. 
I suppose he does not like me because I am Lau- 
ra’s cousin, and suspects, although I have never 
given him the slightest indication that such is the 
case, that Iam acquainted with the circumstances 
hurtful to his self-love, of which he possesses a 
large share; and I suppose I don’t like him be- 
cause he is so very different from the man I love, 
and also from the two men I like best, Laura’s 
husband and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. I must say, 
dearest John, I look upon the good luck which 
gave me to you as the exception that proves the 
rule that the right people do not meet in this 
world. Captain Dunstan is extremely polite to 
me, but he never has any thing to say if I happen 
to be alone when he comes in, and he looked un- 
mistakably pleased when he heard that I had to 
leave Bury House on next Saturday. He will be 
easier in his mind, he thinks, when the constant 
reminder is out of his sight; but it will make no 
real difference. When I said there never were 
two people so much alike as Laura and Cap- 
tain Dunstan, I ought to have excepted one very 
material point—constancy of feeling. I believe 
he is as much in love with her as ever he was, and 
that he is often unable to care about his new pos- 
sessions because Laura is not one of them; but I 
am equally sure that Laura also, in the midst of 
novelty, and however she may have felt at the 
time when she threw him over, never troubles her 
pretty head about him now. She writes in capi- 
tal spirits, is not tired of the yacht yet, and says 
if she should become tired of it, her husband will 
winter at Naples, or Rome, or any where she likes. 
These people—Laura and Captain Dunstan and 
their kind, I mean—amuse me with their careful 
provision against ennui. What a good thing it is 
that neither of us is disposed to the mood, and 
that we shall never be rich or idle enough to 
grow it in our own natures! 

“T have formed another young-lady friendship. 
The object is Miss Ainslie, the daughter of an In- 
dian civilian, whom you have heard of, Sir Wil- 
frid tells me, at Ceylon. Her father knew my 
uncle very well in India years ago, and she has 
been here several times with Mrs. Cathcart since 
Sir Wilfrid’s accident. She is an odd girl, but I 
like her very much; and if Captain Dunstan 
would but console himself with her, it would be a 
very pleasant arrangement for the neighborhood, 
which, it is quite plain, will not long endure bach- 
elorhood at Bevis with equanimity. I am like 
Miss Austen’s Emma, only I don’t want to have 
any active part in the match-making which oc- 
cupies my thoughts; that is, I am not sure that I 
should refrain if I got the chance in one instance 
—but that is the topic I have forsworn for the 
present.” 

The quiet days which were to be so memora- 
ble were drawing to a close. The readings, the 
talks, the evenings when Janet played the music 
that she loved and understood, and that one at 
least of the others was learning from her to love 
and understand, would soon be over. Dunstan 
was full of the satisfaction of Sir Wilfrid’s re- 
turn to Bevis very shortly, and of the pleasant 
doings that should ensue. He had never carried 
out his intention of making any formal explana- 
tion or apology to Miss Monroe in the matter of 
his seeming neglect of her ; the circumstances of 
their meeting had superseded all that. It was 
not until many days had elapsed after Sir Wil- 
frid’s accident, and when Dunstan’s had become 
quite a familiar presence at Bury House, that he 
asked Miss Monroe whether she could explain 
the meaning of the message for him with which 
she had intrusted Mrs. Manners. 

“The parcel was sealed with Mrs. Drummond’s 
seal,” said Dunstan, “and it contained nothing 
but a small key. Can you tell me any thing 
about it?” 

“T can not,” was the disappointing reply of 
Miss Monroe. “The little packet was found by 
me in the writing-desk which Mrs. Drummond 
always used, and which was among the articles 
she gave me. I use it always now. There was 
a slip of paper wrapped round the packet with 
my name upon it; the inclosure was addressed, as 
you saw, to you.” 

“This is the key,” said Dunstan, putting it 
into Janet’s hand. ‘Can you tell me to what it 
belongs? Ihave tried several drawers and box- 
es, but it fits none of them, and indeed there are 
keys for all the things of the kind in the house.” 

Janet examined the key and returned it to 
him. 

“No,” she said, “I have never seen that key, 
and I do not know any thing which it would be 
likely to fit.” 

“Miss Monroe,” said Dunstan, hesitatingly, but 
not awkwardly, “I am sure you were in Mrs, 
Drummond’s confidence sufficiently to know that 
I was not in her confidence at all. It distresses 
me very much to feel that there must have been 
something in her mind which she wished me to 
know, that there is some wish or intention of 
hers unfulfilled, and that such is the case is evi- 
dent from this.” He put back the key into his 
waistcoat pocket. “I shall endeavor in every 
possible way to discover what it is, and to the 
best of my ability any wish of hers shall be car- 





ried out. Will you help me, Miss Monroe? Will 
you ransack your memory, and look over papers, 
and in every way try to enable me to do the only 
thing I can to honor the memory of Mrs. Drum- 
mond ?” 

Janet did not answer immediately, and he said 
again, 

“ Will you promise me this, Miss Monroe—for 
the sake of your old friend ?” 

Then she said, slowly and with downcast eyes, 
“T will.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








A TRAMP. 


HE was on the front stoop, mending Farmer 
Thornley’s stockings, when Baxter, the new 
farm hand, came and sat down on the rude seat 
by the door, and hung his palm-leaf hat upon his 
knee, and took his pipe from his mouth. 

“Do you mind the pipe?” he asked. Polly 
looked up in surprise; none of the farm hands 
had ever consulted her on the subject before; 
even Mr. Thornley himself smoked and smoked 
without a dream of asking her permission; that 
is, whenever Miss Hannah was not near to re- 
proach him with turning their substance into 
smoke. Every body declared that Miss Hannah 
was the close one, but that Mr. Thornley himself 
was “mighty nigh.” They used to tell how Miss 
Hannah had gone to the doctor’s, once upon a 
time, to have an aching molar extracted, and how 
her heart had failed her when he produced the 
instrument of torture, till the impatient doctor 
was forced to say, ‘“‘ Come, now, I'll give you a 
quarter to have it out and done with, free of 
charge!” and Miss Hannah plucked up courage 
and consented, and returned home a quarter the 
richer, 

“ Mind the pipe!” returned Polly. “No; I like 
it better than Mr. Thornley’s.” 

“There’s a difference in tobacco.” Polly, not 
being posted in the merits of the staple, dropped 
the subject, and the frogs filled the interval with 
melodious pipings. 

“ What are you thinking about?” asked Bax- 
ter, as she delayed her needle and meditated. 

“T—I was thinking that Mr. Thornley’s hand 
would make two of yours. You weren’t cut out 
for hard labor, Mr. Baxter.” 

“But the hard labor was cut out for me, eh? 
It’s a mighty fine night, Miss Polly. Wouldn’t 
you like to walk down by the brook and find 
some violets ?” 

“Yes; but Miss Hannah may want me.” 

“Miss Hannah has put on her spectacles and 
gone to borrow Neighbor Hooker’s newspaper, 
and Thornley is stealing a smoke in the orchard. 
It’s as good as a play to see him tuck his pipe 
into his pocket, at the risk of setting himself on 
fire, whenever he hears a footstep.” And then the 
two young people strolled off to the brook, and 
listened to a whip-poor-will making pensive mu- 
sic in the edge of the woods, and watched the 
evening star push the filmy clouds aside and step 
forth. 

Young Baxter had been on the Thornley farm 
a month or 80. He happened one day to knock 
at the door and ask for a night’s lodging; he 
had a small bag slung across his shoulder, and 
a sunburned countenance, which quickened Miss 
Hannah’s pulses. “A tramp!” said she. “Good 
gracious, Polly, shut the door quick! No, no, we 
don’t take lodgers. We'll be murdered in our 
beds—and the spoons my grandfather left me! 
Didn’t I tell you to shut the door, Polly? No, we 
don’t take folks in; you'll find ’commodation fur- 
ther down the road, at Hooker’s, or—” But just 
then Mr. Thornley came up, cautiously knocked 
the mud off his boots, and said, 

“ A tramp, Polly?” 

“Tve been tramping some distance,” said the 
stranger, with a frank smile, “and I'd like to 
put up for the night somewhere. However, if 
your family’s uncomfortable at the idea, maybe 
you’d let me sleep in the haymow?” 

“The impudence!” cried Miss Hannah, from 
within. “That would be mighty handy for him 
to make off with Lightfoot and the colt, wouldn’t 
it,now? Where’s your wits, Hiram? Why don’t 
you say ‘No,’ up and down ?” 

“As to that,” drawled Thornley, “a fellow 
must sleep somewhere; and then I s’pose you 
wouldn't mind working it out in the morning, 
eh ?’—with an eye to the main chance. “I’ve 
got some ploughing I'd like to have done right 
off. ” 


“Tll drive your plough for a night’s lodging, 
and thanks,” returned ter; “or mend your 
fences, or repair your clocks. I’m not above 
earning an honest penny.” 

“ Lor’, if he’s willing to lend a hand,” capitu- 
lated Miss Hannah, “I'd give him the attic chain- 
ber and welcome. He ain’t near so rough-look- 
ing as I thought,” she confided to Polly, later. 
“He’s got an honest face and handy fingers, if 
he is forty tramps.” 

Baxter showed himself so ready on the mor- 
row, Farmer Thornley suggested he should spend 
another day in his employ, and then the work in 
hand ran over into the following day, and as no- 
body could finish it so well as Baxter, he natu- 
rally staid on and on, till, at the end of the week, 
Thornley admitted, “‘ Maybe you’re as good a hand 
as I'd get if I waited till Christmas; perhaps 
you'd like steady work for the summer, with 
board and wages ?” 

“You wouldn’t be likely to do better,” put in 
Hannah, “with no recommendation, you see— 
though I don’t say as you need one.” 

“Thank you. And what do you say ?” he ask- 
ed, turning to Polly. 

“J? Why, I—” faltered Polly. 

“Polly hasn’t nothing to say about it,” object- 
ed Hannah. ‘“ Me and Hiram runs this concern.” 

“Then she’s the first woman that hasn’t noth- 
ing to say. Speak up, Polly,” commanded Farm- 
er Thornley. “Don’t never leave a sentence to 
loose ends,” 





“TI was going to say that four makes a cozy 
family.” 

“Two’s company, and three’s a crowd, eh, Pol- 
ly “ said Thornley, with a laugh. And Baxter 
staid. 

“*What makes the lamb love Mary so?’” he 
quoted, as they wended homeward, Polly’s little 
ewe lamb, frisking before them, having joined 
them in the pastures. 

“ Why, you know,” explained Polly, “her moth- 
er disowned her, and she was left shivering and 
hungry out in the cold. And I brought her in 
and warmed her before the kitchen fire, and fed 
her with warm milk, till she grew and throve.” 

“ And Thornley gave her to you ?” 

“No; but he said, ‘Seems as though she be- 
longed to Polly.’ But Miss Hannah didn’t like 
it. ‘Then I s’pose the dishes belong to Polly, 
‘cause she washes ’em, and the rooms, ’cause 
she sweeps ’em, and the beds she makes?’ she 
said. ‘Isn’t Polly paid her lawful wages for do- 
ing whatever her hands find to do, be it to cosset 
lambs or cook the victuals ?’ ” 

“Have you always lived here, Miss Polly?” 
asked Baxter. 

“T have always lived in this house, but not al- 
ways as a servant, Mr. Baxter. This was the old 
parsonage; my uncle lived here, with little or no 
salary. He didn’t care for that; he came here 
to do good, to show the people the road to heav- 
en—there was no church, then, for miles around— 
and he had money of his own. My mother and 
I came with him, and after she died we two lived 
on here together, and he taught me all I know— 
it isn’t much, But when I was fifteen, he came 
home one day from the city, where he had gone 
on business, and told me that some wicked peo- 
ple had ruined him, that his good work was end- 
ed; and he threw his head back, sitting in his 
arm-chair, and gasped once or twice, and I was 
all alone—quite, quite alone. After that people 
came and looked at the place, and the Thornleys 
among them; and I was a little moping beggar, 
not knowing which way to turn, and the Thorn- 
leys offered to keep me for maid-of-all-work for 
food and clothing. There was nothing else for 
me to do, and the neighbors all said it was a prov- 
idence; but since then I have struck for higher 
wages, and now I have day-dreams; when I get 
enough money I mean to go away to school, even 
if I’m old as the hills, and then maybe I can do 
something nicer than to churn and cook for my 
daily bread.” 

“ And you have saved something ?” 

“A hundred dollars already.” 

Baxter smiled. “And when do you expect to 
have enough to set out and seek your fortune ?” 

“ Do you think it will take very long ?” she ask- 
ed, anxiously. “Shall I be too old ?” 

“T should think not,” he returned, still smiling 
to himself. 

This was not the first walk Baxter and Polly 
had taken together, neither was this the last con- 
fidence reposed in each other. 

“You two do seem to have an everlasting lot 
of talk together,” commented Hannah, “and Pol- 
ly ain’t no talker neither; and what’s queer, you 
always come to a full stop when a body catches 
up to you.” She had just overtaken them on the 
highway, as it happened, though usually Miss 
Hannah’s interruptions were not owing to chance. 
No sooner did she see them strolling off together 
after work was over than she slipped out the 
sink-room door with undignified haste, took a 
short-cut through the woods, and joined them as 
if she were returning from a neighbor’s. 

“You'd oughter not take to tramping round 
the country so much with Baxter,” she advised 
Polly on one occasion; “ folks will begin to talk 
about you.” 

“Talk about me? What can they say ?”’ asked 
Polly. 

“They'll say Baxter’s making a fool of you— 
and they won’t be far wrong.” 

“Why should he wish to make a fool of me 2” 
persisted Polly, the tears gathering in her eyes. 
“ Why should he take the trouble ?” 

“Tt ain’t no trouble—it’s amusing. You're an 
easy victim, I reckon.” 

After that Polly made an excuse when Baxter 
asked leave to go with her on an errand, or begged 
her to step outside on fine twilights and listen to 
the whip-poor-wills: she had always a stint to 
finish, the bread to mix, the milk to set, or some 
homely duty to detain her. An older woman 
than Polly would have seen that Miss Hanneh 
herself had set her heart upon Baxter, followed 
him about like his shadow, courted him with 
sweetmeats, and flattered him within an inch of 
his life. “ Baxter’s that ’cute about a place, it’s 
a pity he wasn’t born twins,” she used to declare. 

“Though he be a tramp,” Thornley would add. 

But it was love’s labor lost. Her flatteries fell 
upon unheeding ears, as she was not slow to dis- 
cover. By painful degrees her keen eyes took in 
the situation, and her emotions changed, as the 
case became hopeless, from love to hatred; she 
seemed to echo the poet’s assertion : 


“To love you was pleasant enough, 
But, oh! ’tis delicious to hate you!” 


Neither was Polly’s existence made more agree- 
able just at this time. Hannah’s amusement was 
to thwart Baxter in his love-making, to send him 
a wild-goose chase of a mile or two in the wrong 
direction, to put stumbling-blocks in the way. 
But she did not stop here; she suggested to 
Thornley’s slow mind the possibility of an elope- 
ment, of duty neglected “along of spooning upon 
Polly.” 

“Do we know any thing about Baxter? Did 
he have a recommendation ?” she darkly insinu- 
ated. “ Didn’t I caution you against taking him 
in? If you lose any thing through him and Pol- 
ly, don’t lay it to my door, that’s all.” 

“Him and Polly!” gasped Thornley. 
ter !” 

Hannah had hit the mark at last. Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. Polly might 


“ Bax- 





have lived at Thornley Farm for a century, and 
Thornley never have found out that she was dear- 
er to him than Hannah, till some one else should 
threaten to claim her. After that, Baxter could 
do nothing to please him; he lay in wait and 
watched the lovers as a cat watches a mouse, and 
worried them as cruelly. 

One evening Miss Hannah entered the room 
where Polly was sitting in the twilight. 

“Plotting mischief, I reckon,” she said. “Are 
you fond of darkness, Polly, cause your deeds are 
evil? Strike a light, girl, I'd a roll of crisp 
bank-bills in my hand an hour ago—Square Em- 
ery paid his butter bill this afternoon; I put’em 
in my gown pocket when Hiram called me to 
turn the grin’stone—and they’re gone! Now you 
needn’t tell me they’re gone without hands.” 

“There’s been no pickpocket here, Miss Han- 
nah.” 

“ Ain’t there? When you take folks in out of 
the highway, without no recommendation, how do 
you know what their habits is? To be sure, I 
didn’t suspect no one of having stole ’em out of 
my pocket; there’s a hole in it; I'd forgot about 
it; and naturally them bills must have dropped 
out between here and the barn; but Hiram and 
me has hunted the place over and again, and it 
stands to reason they couldn’t have travelled 
further without hands.” 

“Mercy!” cried Polly. 
there ?” 

“A whole hundred dollars, miss; and if it 
ain’t forth-coming, somebody ’!] smart for it.” 

“You don’t think that J took your money, 
Miss Hannah ?” 

“Well, maybe not; but it’s gone—and there’s 
Baxter.” 

“ Baxter !” 

“Yes, indeed. What do you or I know about. 
the fellow?” 

“T know he wouldn’t do it.” 

“He'll have to prove it. Ill have him up be- 
fore the court, sure as you live.” 

Polly could hardly keep her anger from flaming 
into audacious words; the bare suspicion was a 
blow to her. She believed in Baxter thoroughly ; 
though an angel had accused him, yet would she 
haveupheldhim. But how often have the innocent 
suffered! how often has injustice triumphed over 
justice! To be suspected merely was an irrepa- 
rable injury, she thought. Baxter might lose his 
good name, his work; might be sent to prison— 
every thing might go against him, and he had 
nobody but her for defense. As it happened, he 
had gone down to the village to get the mail and 
do some chores, and while Hannah inveighed and 
Polly defended, a small boy knocked at the door 
to bring the pleasing news that “ Mr. Baxter, the 
fellow as works for old Thornley, give me a 
quarter to run up and let you know he wouldn’t 
be to home to-night, and maybe not to-morrow 
neither, as he’d been called away sudding like 
along of a letter.” 

“There !” ejaculated Hannah, “I hope you're 
convinced. He’s absconded. I'll have the law 
after him sure as his name’s Baxter, which I dare 
say it ain’t.” 

“Were your bills new greenbacks? and did 
you take the numbers ?” asked Polly. 

“Crisp and fresh as new cabbage leaves; and 
as for the numbers, they were fives and tens just 
as it happened.” 

“We must have another good search before 
you accuse any one.” 

“Only them that hides can find.” 

And Polly spared no pains; every minute that 
she could secure from her duties was spent in the 
search ; but when the second night and day passed 
without bringing Baxter, or any tidings from him, 
her heart sank beneath the weight of Miss Han- 
nah’s words; not that she doubted him for an in- 
stant, but the suspicion might keep him away, 
and she might never see his face again. There 
was now but one thing to do, and she did it. She 
begged leave of Miss Hannah to go to the town 
and mail a letter. 

“ Lor’, Hiram ’Il mail it for you,” said Hannah, 
intent upon mastering its contents first. But 
Polly was firm in the matter; the letter was too 
precious to trust to another. It ran: 


“How much was 


“Mr. Baxter,—If you are staying away from 
your work and losing wages because you are sus- 
pected of finding Miss Hannah’s money, which 
she lost the day you left, please return at once, 
as money has been found, and your good name is 
restored, though never suspected by your friend, 

“ PavULINE Powers.” 


But her object in town was not merely to mail 
this document; she went direct from the post- 
office to the bank where her little hoard was 
growing, and drew out a hundred dollars in crisp 
greenbacks, fives and tens, trusting that they 
made no larger parcel than Miss Hannah’s; then 
she retraced her steps homeward, and quietly 
dropped the precious roll on the floor of Miss 
Hannah’s closet, where it might easily have been 
overlooked after falling from the rent in her 
pocket; she wisely conjectured that the next day 
being Friday, Miss Hannah would bring it to 
light with her broom. 

“What's all this about Miss Hannah’s money 
and my good name?” asked Baxter, when he re- 
turned on Saturday and found opportunity to 
speak to Polly privately. Polly related the facts, 
leaving out her own share in the results, 

“ And where was the money found ?” 

“Miss Hannah found it on sweeping-day on 
the floor of her closet,” demurely. : 

“ And who put it there, Polly ?” 

“Who? Why, she says it must have dropped 
there when she hung up her gown.” 

“Poor deluded Miss Hannah! How long 
since you learned to prevaricate so prettily, 
Polly ?” 

“1? Prevaricate ! 
Baxter ?” 

“T mean that you drew the money from your 


What do you mean, Mr. 





bank store yesterday to save ‘my good name,’ 
Polly. Don’t deny it. The cashier told me— 
he had some curiosity about it. If you can do 
so much for my good name, how much more would 
you do for the owner? There’s a riddle for 
you.” Polly hung her head and blushed. “And 
so you've abandoned the idea of an education, 
Polly ?” 

“T don't know. I’m so sorry you found it out; 
you will think that I—” 

" J shall think that you love me well enough to 
be my wife, Polly dear.” And Polly failed to put 
in an objection. 

“ Didn't I tell you how it would be, Hiram ?” 
said Hannah, at dinner, the following week. 
“Here’s Baxter and Polly, they stepped down to 
town this morning on an errand together, and 
came driving back like the Great Mogul, whoever 
he was, on their wedding tour, to say good-by. I 
blowed the dinner horn for you like the last 
trump, thinking that ’d fetch you, if any thing, 
but I reckon you're getting deef.” 

“Well, I never!” cried Hiram, aghast. “ But 
it ain’t no use crying over spilt milk.” 

As Baxter and his bride drove along, “ the flow- 
ery by-roads through,” toward the railway station, 




















“ T’ve a pretty story to tell you, my love,” he said, 
“which I hope you will be glad to hear—a true 
story. There was once a young man who, being 
rich and strong, and tired of fashionable life 
and conventionalities, undertook a walking tour 
through the mountains and valleys of New Hamp- 
shire for a summer's vacation or recreation, 
camping out at night in the green woods, buying 
his daily bread at farm-houses by the way, or 
broiling his wild game by a brush-wood fire, as 
fortune favored him, wearing his old clothes, and 
getting bronzed and weather-stained on the route. 
One night he asked for lodgings at a certain farm- 
house door, as it threatened rain, and he had a 
mind to try the luxury of a bed in-doors. A young 
girl opened the door for him, spread the table, 
made the bed, and—stole his heart ; and the next 
week, when the farmer offered him a season’s 
farm-work, being short of hands, and mistaking 
him for a tramp, he promptly accepted the situa- 
tion, having a fancy for adventurous living and 
the young girl aforesaid.” 

“Mr. Baxter,” said Polly, “ what do you mean ?” 

“It’s a true story, Polly.” 

“Do you mean that you—oh, John! that you 
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are not—that you are the young man, that the 
farmer is Mr. Thornley, and an ignorant country 
girl like me your wife? Oh, John, how could you 
be so foolish? How could you deceive me so?” 

“Tt was all ‘for love and the world well lost,’ ” 
said Baxter, proudly. 

“ There’s that hundred dollars,” said Miss Han- 
nah, the next year, when she lay ill. “I put it 
direct into the bank. Give it to Polly, if—if any 
thing happens to me, though she doesn’t need it, 
goodness knows—a-trapesing off to Europe. You 
needn’t tell her, but I must confess I was a little 
confused when I found them greenbacks on my 


| closet floor, seeing that I hadn’t lost a red cent 


myself,” 





Cloth Costume, Figs. 1 and 2. 
f a~ stylish short costume for the street is com- 

posed of English gray cloth, with garniture 
of black velvet and mosaic buttons representing 
the Trocadéro Palace. The coat basque is made 
double-breasted, and has a vest of black velvet 
set in, which is disclosed at the top by a revers 
collar, and below the waist by the basque being 
cut away. At the back is a velvet collar. The 
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Fics. 1 anp 2.—CLOTH COSTUME.—FRONT AND BACK. 


lappets in the seam are also of velvet, with but- 
tons. The cuffs and collars have wide velvet 
piping. The apron over-skirt has folds in front, 
and is slightly bouffant, It is cut bias of the 
cloth, and is finished with rows of stitching. The 
skirt is kilt, made with large pleats. Gray felt 
bonnet, trimmed with wings and a cluster of os- 
trich tips. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresponpenr. } 


The Noise of Street Traffic.—Sentimental Post Cards. 
—Plagiarism and its Consequence. 

CURIOUS example of the acoustic effect of 
+44. “London’s central roar,” and in the very 
place, too, in which the poet has placed it, is men- 
tioned in the report of the trial of the new bells 
of St. Paul’s. There are twelve of them, varying 
in weight from eight to sixty-three hundred-weight, 
and can therefore make their tongues heard pret- 
ty distinctly. Yet the sound of them, after the 
street traffic hag set in, began to fail half-way 
down Ludgate Hill (a few hundred feet distant), 
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and could not be heard at the end of it at all. 
They were heard again at the Thames Embank- 
ment, much further off; but wherever the “ clat- 
ter of wheel and hoof rang,” it was too much for 
them. 

A curious case has occurred at Southampton, 
where a man has been committed for trial for 
stealing his own letter before it was opened by 
his correspondent. A wished to sell a house, and 
B wrote a note accepting his offer ; but, repenting 
of his bargain, went to A’s house and took away 
the note, substituting another, which declined the 
purchase. Of course it was very wrong, but when 
one considers what people do for which they are 
not committed for trial, it seems a hard case. I 
am sure one of the gentler sex might have done 
it without the least felonious intent whatever. 
However, A stands in this case for male. 

The tender emotions are always creditable to 
their possessor, but they should be expressed in 
proper places (and, of course, to the proper per- 
son). They should never be written, for exam- 
ple, on a post card. Since the introduction of 
that cheap means of communication it is wonder- 
ful to remark how open the professions of affec- 
tion have become with some people. “ Although 














on tenderness they’re bent, they have a frugal 
mind.” For my part, I think it’s mean, when for 
a halfpenny more—and less than a halfpenny if 
they use the thicker post cards—they could se- 
cure privacy for their utterances. Some of them, 
it is true, write in French with this very object, 
but then their French is often a little queer, and 
one loses the delicate aroma of affection in the 
intricacies of a foreign tongue. A government 
official complains this week (and I must say with 
reason) that some person too enthusiastic for 
missionary enterprise has sent him some tracts in 
an envelope, outside which was written, ‘‘ With 
’s fondest love.” If the letter ar- 
rived in the middle of the day, when this gentle- 
man was at his office, this envelope may have 
caused no little excitement in his domestic circle. 
I can fancy the wife of his bosom holding the let- 
ter well behind her, and questioning him about 
those initials with some asperity. 

I remember nothing so creditable to any gen- 
tleman’s word as the fall in gas shares in this 
country upon the receipt from America of Mr. 
Edison’s ipse dizit that he had effected the subdi- 
vision of the electric light. Suppose that the 














statement which had so undeniably an electrical 
effect had been all “gas,” and that he had been 
only speculating for the fall in gas shares! Of 
course, however, it is not so. We shall see, no 
doubt, great changes in domestic illuminations, 
though neither to-morrow night nor the next. 
“Tt is a far ery to Loch Awe” is at present a prov- 
erb peculiarly applicable to the day when we shall 
set our sewing-machines and knife-cleaners in 
motion by this novel means. For it is not light 
only, but force of all sorts, which it promises us. 
Then, again, Mr. Edison “ stores” daylight for use 
after dark. He makes paper so as to retain and 
emit the sunshine, covers the walls of his rooms 
with it, and needs no night light whatsoever. This 
is a curious instance of retribution, for the sun used 
to fade the papers on our walls, and now our wall- 
papers will have their day, and at his expense. 
We are not told whether the sun has at present 
lost any of its illuminating power through Mr. 
Edison’s experiments, but it does not much mat- 
ter. Science has long since given us warning that 
Sol is on the wane, and the new invention will only 
precipitate matters a little. Moreover, when he 
is gone his absence will only be felt by the pho- 
tographers, Out-of-doors we shall have the elec- 








tric light instead of him, and in-doors the patent 
wall-papers. It is curious how every body has 
given in at once before Mr. Edison’s fiat. There 
is but one step in these days between a tremen- 
dous Whopper and an established Fact. 

To find one’s enemy has written a book is good, 
but to find plagiarisms in it is better; so that 
when M. Jules Jouy, of the Tintamarre, told M. 
George Duval, of the Evénement, that he was “ dis- 
gusted” to see a whole page of Balzac quoted in 
his leading article without acknowledgment, he 
was not, perhaps, adhering strictly to the truth. 
“T have paid three halfpence for your journal,” 
he added, “ under the impression that I was buy- 
ing news, and I have only bought Balzac.” M. 
Duval confessed that, being pressed for time, he 
had “dipped into Balzac” for “a little bit of de- 
scription,” and then challenged his literary rival 
to mortal contest with swords. How good it 
would be if all the London journalists who are 
plagiarists were as thin-skinned as M. Duval, and 
would tempt the like fate! He has been spitted 
through the right hand, and will not be able to 
extract from Balzac for a twelvemonth. 

R. Kemace, of London, 
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SKETCHES IN INDIA. 


GOING TO PAY A MORNING CALL, ON THE PEER 
MERDE HILLS. 
‘PNHIS engraving shows the manner in which 
people generally go to pay calls on the Peer 
Merde Hills. It being essentially a coffee-grow- 
ing district, and large pieces of land being taken 
up for estates, the houses are consequently far 
apart. The roads are too bad to admit of car- 
riages ; the only alternatives left are either to 
ride or to be carried in a chair. The strong, 


sure-footed little ponies, brought from the Than 
states, are best suited for these rough mountain 
roads, and pick their way easily and swiftly where 
a larger animal would stumble and fall. The 
two men running behind are the horse-keepers, 
or tyees, whose duty it is to run behind “ sahib” 
or “madam” whenever he or she rides out. 


AFTER SERVICE, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, PEER MERDE 
HILLS, TRAVANCORE. 


This engraving represents a scene outside Peer 
Merde church ona Sunday evening. Owing to the 
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AFTER SERVICE, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, PEER MERDE HILLS, TRAVANCORE. 
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long distance people live from the church, and the 
bad state of the roads, a variety of means of loco- 
motion are called into use by the members of the 
small congregation. The mounted party to the 
right of the picture wait for some of their friends 
going the same way as themselves, who are still- 
talking at the door, with whom they will gallop 
back through the forest, trusting to hard riding to 
reach home before dark. The lady about to get 
into her chair will be carried home by the bearers, 


who stand around waiting, and who sing a monot- | 


onous song as they trot along down the steep stony 











SKETCHES EN INDTA 





road. Another prefers a slow progress in a “ ton- 
ga’’ drawn by long-horned bullocks ; while a third 
waits for the “ shigram” (and pony), in which she 
will be drawn home. These two conveyances are 
represented in the engraving as coming up the hill 
in the background. Those who live at an ordinary 
distance saunter slowly homeward in the cool of 
the evening, when the friendly talk in the church- 
yard is over. And so the small congregation dis- 
perses north, south, east, and west, leaving the 
little church to darkness and any prowling tiger 
that may chance to come that way. 
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Netted and Crochet Sachel. 


See illustration on page 748. 

Tus sachel is worked with coarse écru silk in net- 
ting, and is set on a stee) binding. The latter is fur- 
niehed with two rings, on which is fastened a cord 
crocheted on a thick layer of twine. The bottom of 
the sachel is joined with a double crochet strip inter- 
lined with white iron. To make the sachel, which is 
begun at the bottom, cast 46 st. (stitch) on a mesh an 
inch and three-quarters in circumference, with a double 
thread of silk, pm them in a ring, and work 23 rounds, 
always going forward. Divide the st. into two equal 

arts, and on the st. of each part work 9 rounds, going 

»ack and forth, which complete the netting. The up- 
per edge and the slit are bordered in crochet-work, al- 
ways going forward, as follows: 1st round. —Always 3 
8c. (single crochet) on each netted st., but on the four 
corners at the top work always 8 sc. on each corner st. 
2d-4th rounds.—Always 1 sc. on each st. of the pre- 
ceding round, For the double strip worked in a ribbed 
design, which connects the lower part of the sachel, 
work as follows: For the ends of the strip leave the 3 
netted st. in a straight direction below the slit on each 
side standing, and on the 20 st. between the st. previ- 
ously mentioued, on one-half of the sachel, work 4 sc. 
each, then turn the work, * 1 ch., 80 sc. on the back 
veins of the 80 st. in the preceding round, and repeat 
eleven times from x. Turn the sachel on the wrong 
side, lay the 20 st. of the other half of the sachel on the 
st. of the last round, and in the next round, which is 
worked like the preceding rounds, always with the next 
4 8c. catch the next netted st. Next follow 11 rounds 
as before. Having slipped in the metal lining, which 
is twelve inches and a half long and an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, join the st. of the last round with the st. of 
the 1st round and the ends of this double strip at the 
8 netted at. which were left standing, with overhand 
stitches. Sew the upper edge of the sachel to the steel 
binding, always taking up a steel button before carry- 
ing back the needle through each hole. For the cord 
fastened to the steel binding make a foundation of 15 
st., and crochet, always going forward, until the ui- 
site length has been obtained (64 rounds in the origi- 
nal), alwi ays 1 ec. on each st. The wrong side of the st. 
forms the outside of the cord. Having lined the cro- 
chet cord with twine, slip the ends of the latter through 
the rings, fasten them, aud work several double knots 
on the twine foundation. 





BURT’S SHOES. 


Tue official announcement of awards at the 
Paris Exposition gives Epwin C. Burt, the cele- 
brated Shoe Manufacturer of New York, the Gold 
Medal for his exhibit of Ladies’ Fine Shoes. This 
is the fourth time that Mr. Burr has received the 
highest honor at the World’s Exhibitions—viz. : 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
and now again at Paris, 1878—the Gold Medal. 
This speaks volumes in praise of the Burt Shoe ; 
and none will congratulate him more than the 
ladies, who prize this make so highly. Mr. Burr 
is widely known as one of our most respected 
and successful merchants, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on the success attending his enterprise. 





BEWARE OF SOCIALISTS. 


Beware of any man who seeks to convince you 
by arguments, however assumingly broad and 
philanthropic, that the wcrld can reach a higher 
social and moral plane through anarchy and by 
saturating the flags of the nations in their rulers’ 
blood. Beware, too, of the man who attempts to 
convince you that there are better remedies for 
chronic diseases of the stomach and liver than 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets. They have stood the test 
of many years’ trial by the public, and their sales 
are annually increasing. pti bent 





— 


We hear a good deal nowadays about the 
“Tyranny of Fashion.” For our part we rather 
like the “‘ Tyrant Goddess ” when we see so many 
beautiful products brought by her lady votaries 
to her shrine. We think well of any rulers who 
keep their subjects employed with useful and 
beautiful work. Macramé lace-making, which is 
now occupying the interest of so many ladies, is 
a revival of work of the sixteenth century. For 
purposes of home decoration particularly it now 
holds a prominent place. The ladies can easily 
acquire the art from a book of instructions pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bansour Broruers, 134 Church 
Street, New York (price by mail 25 cents). These 
gentlemen also manufacture the flax threads 
specially adapted for Macramé lace.—[ Com. ] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 





FLORILIN E. 


66 eOR ire.” —ror THE TEETH 


AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animaicule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
br tobacce smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly oy and delicious as sherry. 

Pre by NRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed’ everywhere. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
tacility in a few minutes. For sale bys all Grocers. 
25 Chromo Cards, Cu pids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c., no? 
alike, with ame, léc. Nassau Card Co.,Naseau,N. ¥. 














ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


is4 FIFTH AVENUE 


BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


Fixtra Long Seal-Skin Sacques. 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the oxo of the 
teeth with SOZ 

and then, when oy hair is sil 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical ey tion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. mth. Rapulsiee Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossib! ible. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


Edwin C.Burt’s Shoes, 


287 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


“There! Now | Know | \ 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent a 
rated Buckskin Under 
ments. These ents 
ou real eustete le, and prevent 
oe or Rheumatism ; 
to give satisfaction, 
and received the highest . American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians a: Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturers, also, ander the Andrus Patents. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW _ YORK. 


HORSMAN'S 


ARCHERY 


i} Can be used in any par- 
lor without injury to 
the furniture or win- 
3 dows. Send stamp for 
Price-list. 

E. l. HORSMAN, 

Manufacturer, 

80-S2 William St. ,N.Y¥. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unegualled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Srppons, Ciara 
Louise Kenroee, Lorra, Janavsouex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents ae 
bottle. CHAMPLIN &CO. , Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BURT’S SHOES. 
Special Agents in San Francisco, 
NOLAN BROTHERS, 


738 & 740 Market Street, 


Above Kearney. 





NEW YORK SHOPP 
Of every description for ladies an St wlth dieeretion: House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought te, 


ii Li 











consumers will receive attention, by addressing 


Ma ~Cia inl Catta dob 


BURT'S LADIES’ SHOE FACTORY, NEW YORK: 








Ask for the EDWIN C. BURT SHOE for Ladies and Children. Notice the stamp on bottom and lining 
bearing the Name in full, EDWIN C. BURT, New York. Such goods are genuine and warranted. 
For sale by leading Retail Shoe-Dealers throughout the country. Any misrepresentation of my goods to 


EDWIN C, BURT, New York. 





PALM & PECHTELER’S 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
Art Amusements, 


No, 403 Broadway, N.Y. 


Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalecomanie, Porcelain Col- 
ors, Diap! F 


ie, Scrap-Book Pictures, Fancy Cards, &c. 


re) LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 














Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the oid style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


BURT’S SHOES. 


Special Agents in Boston, 


W. H. PEARSON & 00., 


21 & 23 Temple Place. 








SO SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NOCAR 
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and judgment. For circular, add 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 


P.O. Box 1654, Ni New w Work. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


Keer your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale y dro 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson we a 


50 Card 














Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Card 
name in Gold, 10c. Davive & Co., No 


‘ ” 
“DOMES TIG 
MAGNIFICENT Ro: 
Pianos, $125 to $1000! ‘a 
BEAUTIFUL Walnut Or- 
gans, $40 to $500. 
aranteed for 6 years. Sent free 
isfactory. Illustrated Price-List mailed 
free,with 10,000 commendations from 
clergymen, professors, teachers, tun- 
ORG AN \ ers, dealers, and the people. 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 
47 University Place, N. Y. 
BURT’S SHOES 
aT 
r) eV; 
HOUSEKEEPERS !! 
A Postal Card sent us with your address will nhl 
sent free in Sing Special our Illustrated Circulars of nice 
Housefurnishi: ies. PALMER & SKILTON, 
Manufacturers, : ior Street, New York. 
Sa 
poy ap yop tepy These 
mR 
/Aihcthore cocanerfiles 


a 
for examination. You take no risk. 
101 WOODWARD AVENUE, 
= 
SHSs CA ~~ 4 — ae i no 2 alike, with 


. o 
SO LIGHT 
A CHILD CAN RUN IT. 
We pay all freights, if not found sat- 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Finger-Ring, only 13 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Coma. 




















UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND . 


CHILDREN. 


EMANCIPATION SUITS, 
WAISTS, CHEMILETT: 
DRESS REFORM CORSET 
WAISTS, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Reduced PRICE-LIST, men- 
tioning this paper. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO. 


6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


BURT'S SHOES 
x. L. DODLY 5, 


(Successor to Smith, Dodd, & Co.), 


226 SUPERIOR STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


To Gonsumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER’S a et egg Soe A, LIME 
and SODA. For Consumption ness 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronch tisand pal fan t 
it is an acknowledwed Specitic Remedy, proved by 2 20 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per - bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
Sold by Drugyists. 36 John St., New v York. 














Liprary oF Cononsss, 
Corrrigat Orrior, WasHINneTon. 

To wit: Bre rr Rememprren that on the 23d day of 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 

HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By Jacozs 

Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 16, 1878, at 
been time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
P 





The outy, 25 cent ta CURE 
mn the World 


THERMALINE 





Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney Disease, Liver and Bowel Com- 

plain, DYSPEPSIA, &c. The 


CREAT TONIC 





For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 
to yy kinds of BITTERS. Price 25 cents 
apt 


Sold by all 
Duspas Dick &Co,, 35 
book ; 


. FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
‘ooster st., New York, for their 10 cent 
Mailed to the ty = of this paper FREE en application. 


BURT’S FINE SHOES 


Sole Agent in the City of Providence, BR. I., 


EBEN J. BEANE, 


186 and 190 Westminster Street, 


Corner Unions 
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EHRICHS’ 
Fashion Quarterly. 


The winter number of our Quarrerty, which will 
be ready to be mailed on the 20th of November, will 
contain illustrations, descriptions, and prices of every 


Lox 


which the brain of good old Santa Claus has con- 
ceived, as well as of innumerable and charming 


Holiday Goods, 


sure to make ‘‘Merry Christmas” and ‘‘ Happy New 
Year” for old and young. 
Annual Subscription, - - - - 50 cents, 
Single Copies, - - --+--- 1 “ 


Address 
EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
Pisemasige OF FALL SEASON. 


resent to our customers and the public a very 

PA - ully selected assortment of Dry Goods, at the 
lowest prices. 

SILKS, in every color and shade, from 85c. to $5. 

BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c. to $1 50. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS from $1 50 up. 

BLACK GOODS of every description. 

CREPES, all widths, at very low prices. 

IMPORTED FANCY DRESS DS from 40c. 
up to $2. r 

DOMESTIC DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, from 


10c. up to 50c. : 
BLUE AND BLACK PLAIDS, very fashionable this 
season, from 20c. up to $1 25. 

CLOTHS, including JEANS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS, CLOAKINGS, BEAVERS, &c., at low prices. 

LINENS of e very make and description. 

We have enlarged our SUIT DEPARTMENT, and 
have engaged the most experienced Dressmakers, so 
that we can confidently recommend our work. No 
effort will be spared to make this Department as great 
a success as in the past. 

CLOAKS of every description. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR of ~*~ description. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, uANKETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, &e. 

Our Fall Catalogue will be iseued about Oct. 10th, 
and will be sent free on application. 


___ Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


BURT’S SHOES 
ALEX ANDER’S, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d Street, 
New York City. 














Prices marked in plain figures. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; all the new braid 
efiects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—a!l our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE P RICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention, 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. — 


E. A, MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 








FOR PARLOR OR CREENHOUSE. 

For $1. we will send FREE BY MAIL either of the 
below named collections, ALL DISTINCT VARIETIES. 

Tea Roses, or ® Begonias. or § Carnations, or 8 Pinks 
Chrysanthemums, or & Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons. 

Double Camellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouvardias. 
Stevias or Eupatoriums, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Violets. 

jenstes, or 8 Forget-me-nots, or 4 Poinsettias. 
ahs rns, or 8 Mosses, or 4 Marantas (for W grdian, Cases 
Palms, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Beg: 


: be Sew Greenhonse Plants, or 10 —— 
z i 


Snowdrops, or 12 Jonquils, or 20 Tulips, or 6 ‘Lilies. 
Pearl Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis, 
10 Roman Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus. 

Or by EXPRESS. nuver to Pay CRARGES? 

Any 3 collections for $2; for $5; or the 
full collection of 350 TET 3 of ‘Piants and Bulbs— 
sufficient to stock a greenhouse and garden—for $15, to 
which our book, 3 careening Ses for Pleasure,’’ and Cata- 

@ logue (value 1.75] will be 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


BURT'S : SHOES 
(. GARRABRANT’S, 


885 BROAD STREET, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


“100% 0O: ‘Scr rap Pictures, 10c,!100 Tra nafer - Pictures 10c.! ! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 10c.!10 Perforated Mot- 
I 





toes, 10¢.! 2 Chromo ms ottoes, 10c.! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
10c.!_ 1 Floral Su rise, 10c.! All Jor e., postpaid. 
AGENTS WAN ~is st Circulars 3c. , With samples, 10c.! 
Stamps Taken FRIZZELL, Baltimore Md., 





Headquarters 1 ios Seenien. Mottoes. Frames, etc. 
A GE NTS Card and Novelty Agents Wanted! $5 
— easily made. Outfit, 10c. 50 Mixed 


Cards, 10c. L. I. CARD CO., Box 12, Brooklyn, NN. 3 
LADY Canvassers Wanted. Tilustrated Catalogue 
Sree. Boston Nove TY Co., Boston, Mass, 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, . 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conb, 

















JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Rerat. Hovse, 
Broadway, | 34 & 36 East l4th St., 
“EW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 

Hats and Bonnets, English and American 

Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 

mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr’s Snors, and notice 
~ the stamp on the sole and eae 
bearing the name of Edwin C, Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


" 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special Agt’s, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price- List. 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 
ceive prompt at- 
tention. 


1878 : JONES 1840 


3 esate Hovsr, 


























DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
ue oo pee 
SACQUES. OvO MILLINERY. 


UMBRELLAS. © 0 Fanor Goons. 


< 0 
SHAWLS. QO 


0 HOSIERY. 
SUITS. D 0 Laces. 
D 
8 EK 
- JONES 
Ww 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 








x 


SHOES. 0) 0” SILKS. 
RIBBONS. Uy O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR Q O° pomssrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. QO A _O CARPETS. 


O _ 
V Housef! urnishing G Goods. 
Fancy ¢ Goods, Glesow are, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


= 

la ~ Now opening, an immense stock 
of Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


FURNITURE. 








BURT’S SHOES 
SAMUEL COHN’S 


281 Grand Street, New York City. 


No connection with any other house of similar 
__ same on Grand Street. 


E. VAN VORST & CO,, 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


In order to meet the wants of our many lady cus- 
tomers residing outside the city, we have taken special 
care in selecting our stock of goods for the Fall and 
Winter Seasons. We make a specialty of 


BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS 


Trimmed to order in the most elegant designs, nA at 
prices which come within the means of ak We em- 
ploy first-class trimmers only, and guarantee our work 
to give entire satiefaction. Specia attention given to 


PATTERN BONNETS. 


Information desired previous to ordering by mail 
will be cheerfully given. Orders by express sent, 
C.O.D., with priv lege of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 

HAIR. 








SUPERFLUOUS 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. aS 


pun TS 


Standard = —-— ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY 


EXTRACT® 























It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 

James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 

Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P.Spofford, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Dinah Muloch Craik. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 


Stories of Home and 
School Life, 


Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 


Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 


BURT’S SHOES 
ASA L. HAZELTON’S, 


423 SEVENTH STREET, 
(Under Odd Fellows’ Hall), 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FURS. FURS. °: 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N. Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 

CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the C ty. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES 
ADAMS & “PARKER'S, 


809 Spring Garden dine 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


95 of the Prettiest Cards 
9) 10c., postpaid. Gro. L 




















ou ever saw, with name, 
exp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


100 Scrap Pictures, 10.1 100 Tranafer, lc.! 20 Floral 
Motio Cards, We.! 10 Perforated Mottoes, We.! 
Chromo Mottoes, »10e.! ' 4 Fine 6x8 Chromos, l0c.! i Forel 
i 10c.! all for 50c., postpaid!’ A AGEN 
NTED! Circulars Be., with ples oct 
ings hen) 9 FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md., 
wan uarters for Pictures Ml ottoes, Frames, ete. 








18 Chromo Cards, Shells, Mottoes, Cupids, &c., no 2 
O alike,with name, 10c. Dimx Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








4 0; Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2alike, 
OU in gold or jet, 13c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Cc it. 


REMEDY rn BALDNESS. 
a ree to any person 
ao ed fe $1, bene a 
p stall ag bmp oem of Hair, Whiskers, or Mustaches is actual) 
& Co., » 2 Clinton Place, New orks 


50 few — ile ae » CARDS "2, no 2 alike, 10¢ 
Name rp per wee small Star Printing AN oihford, C t 


95 Fancy Cards,with name, 10c., plain oF gold. A 
outfit, 10c. 150 Styles. Hori & Co Heason, NY 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Je Jet, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


BURNETT'S 


ERAGRAW > 


Lasting (G(@\ Delicate 


FEFRESHING 


COLOGNE 



































Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
omG Wales Sitirt.. ...cccccccccsccccdecccses No. 21 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER... 0.02 ccccscccccces oa 
FRED WERE SE ind cdcednescccsesccceccee a 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
Di POEs des dc cnccescccdesccccsccedse “ 40 


CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 42 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 

livin dente ccdecdtevcgeséiaccsgssisseccessc ‘ 42 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... oa 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... “ 46 


CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 


adie @0 Cabs agens Sede coedeceuewatatecesoess a 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt. ...........sccssese * 51 
Vol. XT. 
PRASTRONS WHRAPEEE. 60 occccscssccccctascs 9 


CUTAWAY COAT WITH V EST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... * Ss 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
ing Skirt 


MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 





CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, 
Over-skirt and Walking S 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt 


FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
I UN iris dconnanaipkedadcae a 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
SS SED, ok. cc cincdcccccnccdencecce “* 16 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 





ied sdndatiteddsbascatcavescnschuéhenes Fo 
SCRE y WP MIs 6 sess Scnccccss avectcccecd “7 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “ 19 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ ~ 3 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... “¢ 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “<3 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)........ “@ 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt............0..-.000- “ 26 


BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
4 to 9 years old) * 6 


WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 

Rik cctanarducdttinihs <chadincooaieden * 3 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 

Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 

erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 

Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... = 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt. ................... * 30 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 

Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 

NE a daghleehs deednintheccendtetatsducebes “ 32 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 

Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 

Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 


SE Ns Wah A heanscoes teased enn ekaween © 35 


PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 


COAT-BASQUE, Bou ffant : Over- skirt, and Short, 
Round Skirt 


Minds Sig anden dadeaéontedebns sam “« 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over- Skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt...................05 “..& 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
SNe I VERE desirvicccdcgecéauccéan * 41 
CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 


Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... *-@ 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 






Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 

Pitan padkanas chin vadcddhccestenes “2 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ “ 45 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... e-@ 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over-skirt, 

and Short Skirt 7 @ 
PLAIN PRINCES 

WeAIMOR GEA .0 cco seccccccccccccccscseccces “@ 


A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 





aac ODE TO THE COMING LIGHT—A DOMESTIC 
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TO OUR GENTLEMEN CRITICS. 


“There, 1 have a short dress, thick boots, and no false hair; now what fault 


have you got to find?” 


. aa 
FACETLE. 

Mr. Cuanurs Mackay has been raising his voice against the fashionable 
slang of the day. He says that the vulgar among the middle and upper 
classes of England affect exaggeration in their expletives. ‘“‘ Very good” 
and “ very bad” are phrases that are seldom heard, having been superseded 
by such words as “ awful” and “dreadful.” A very pretty girl is an awful- 
ly pretty girl, or a dreadfully fine woman. The golden youth, male and 
female, as well as the lower grade of people who ape their manners and 
language, are at some times ‘‘ awfully jolly,” at other times “‘ dreadfully 
bored.” “I was at an awfully nice dinner party Jast night,” says one. 
“You should see the new farce,” says another ; “it’s screamingly funny.” 
“T am going down to Brighton next week,” says a third; “it is so jolly 
to be by the briny.” While a young lady accepting a bouquet from an 
admirer graciously acknowledges the gift with the words, “‘ Oh, thank you 
so much! Ta! awfully ta!” which must have sounded like the use of a 
foreign language, and is certainly the height of slang. The English a 
at the Americans for their expressions, but it is evident that people who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. 


eungunndpbabaia= 
A contemporary says: “‘ We don’t know that any man ever owned an um- 
brella for two years—that is, the same one, If there is any such man in the 
country, we should be pleased to receive his name and address, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but merely as a guarantee of good faith. We think 
he would be a curiosity, and would, furthermore, be quite an acquisition to 
some travelling show. Besides, we should like to borrow his umbrella.” 
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| DITHYRAMBIC, 
BY MRS. GINGHAM, 
Ooray ! 

I’m glad as I ‘ave lived to see the day 
When them there gas directors gets a staggerer. 

Which a more stuck-up swaggerer 
| Than your gas-man—’cept paps your water-rater— 

Ain’t to be found in natur. 
But this electric light ’ll check their capers. 
Lor’ bless yer, they’re a-writing to the papers, 
Protesting, and pooh-poobhing, and explaining, 
Trying to show as losing ground means gaining, 
And with percentages theirselves confusing, 
All which I must say’s mightily amusing 


‘oO me. 
But ’tain’t no good; the coming light will come, 
You'll see; 
And gas ‘ll have to go, like ile and taller, 
And soon we shall consider it quite rum 
That we could do so long with light so yaller, 
So guv to flickering spurts and smoky flares, 
So dismal, dim, and dingy, 
As with this bright electric light compares 
Like dowdy homespuns agin shawls from Ingy. 
I don’t purfess to understand the process— 
Which coils and carbon-points to me is riddles— 
But all I knows is, 
1 ‘ain’t no patience with the indiwiddles, 
Greedy monopolists or timorous fogies, 
As looks on new inventions as on bogies; 
Sich is the parties as would sneer and scoff 
At Edison and that there Jablochkoff 
(I ’ope his name’s spelt right—these forren Misters 
Goes in for reg’lar twisters) ; 
But them as knows says there’s no call for fright; 
‘hat this electric light 
Is bright, 
And white, 
Don’t give no heat, nor yet no smoke, 
Nor nasty sooty flames as soil and choke. 
(Which going nowadays to a theayter 
Is bad as swelterin’ in Etny’s crater.) 
And then the gilt and whitewash, paint and picters! 
Well, I do ‘ope them nagging contrydictors 
As deals in sneers and stricters, 
Swearin’ the light’s too brilliant, deathly blue, 
Orkurd, expensive, and Old Nick knows what, 
Will be proved wrong; drat the cantankerous crew ! 
I'd shet up the ‘ole lot 
Four hours in that there gallery at the “ Folly,” 
The gas full on; I ‘ope they'd find it jolly. 
No; gas may ’ave its uses still, no doubt; 
But them as makes it ’ain’t bin so perlite 
That we should fret ourselves for their look-out— 
Not quite! 
If Jablochkoff, or Edison, or others, 
Can give us better light and fewer bothers, 
More wital airs and not no noxious wapors, 
In spite of all the croakers in the papers, 
I begs to say, emphatical, So be it! 
And may I live to see it! 
a 
NEW DEFINITION. 


Teacuer. ** Now what is the meaning of the word 
chasm ?” 
Puri. “It is an opening.” 
Tracuer. “ Favor me with an example.” 
Purtt. “The Paris Exhibition bad a chasm at the 
beginning of May.” 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


Rove (disguised as a seaman, with painted bird for 
sale). ** Beg pardon, Sir; me and my mate have got a 
werry waluable bird for sale; we don’t know its name, 
but p'raps you can tell us 2?” 

ILD-LOOKING OLD Gent (who is not to be taken in). 
“Well, judging from its companions, I should say it 


was a jail-bird.” 
FROM THISTLEDOM. 


A minister in the south of Scotland had a parishion- 
er, we are told, who, to show her affection for her pas- 
tor, sent him every morning by the hands of her daugh- 
ter a couple of what she wished him to understand 
were new-laid eggs for breakfast. The eggs on being delivered 
were generally warm, as if just taken from the nest; but one 
morning the minister's maid, on taking the eggs from the girl, observed, 
“The eggs are no warm the day, Jeannie ; are they no fresh 2?” 

“Ou ay,” said the girl; “‘ they’re quite fresh, but my mither couldna get 
the cat to sit on them this morning.” : 


———<>—__—_—_— 

“Do you call those clothes ?” said, sternly, a customs official to the 
woman who had sworn that there was nothing in her trunk but clothes for 
herself and husband, and, as he spoke, he pointed to six bottles of brandy. 

“Yes,” said she, softly, “ those are his night-caps.” 

a 5 Sad 
BANNOCKS (NOT SCOTCH) AND BREEKS. 

“Ish ter scheneral around ?” asked an excited Israelite, as the United 
States troops passed through Siatuka, recently, in pursuit of the fleeing 
Bannocks. 

“Well, my man,” said General Howard, reining in his horse, “ what is 
it? Speak quick.” 

“TI am a rooin’ man, scheneral. Dem cursed redskins dey murder my 
boy Shacob apout fife miles from here, und sliteal a dozen pair of pants he 
vos any wba td pants, so hellup me kracions—right out of my shtore !” 

“Sorry for your loss, my man, but haven't time to talk aboutit now. If 
we catch up with the demons we'll stop their deviltries for good and all.” 

“Yes, I know, scheneral; I know,” eagerly whispered the bereaved 
“ready-made” merchant, hanging desperately to the general's stirrup; 
“ dot’s all right; but ven you come up mit dose Indians vot got dose new 
pants on, for kracious’ sake, scheneral, tole de soldiers to shoot high !” 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


A Svuxprise.—Rattlebone’s mouth is dir *, ‘1 by the absence of one 


| of his front teeth. His little son surprised him the other day by asking, 


* Pop, why do you part your teeth in the middle ?” 
ee cee eee 
HE PREFERRED TO WALK. 

“She’s pretty hot, ain't she ?” said a backwoods passenger, addressing 
the engineer of a Mississippi steamer that was racing with another boat. 

* So-so,” responded the engineer, as he hung av additional wrench on 
the safety-valve cord to stop the steam from escaping. 

“T reckon we'll overtake that craft soon,” pursued the stranger. 

“That's about it,” returned the engineer, giving the cord another twitch, 
and ballooing through the trumpet to the fireman to “ shove her up.” 

“One hundred and ninety-five,” hummed the passenger, looking first at 
the gauge and then at the boilers, 

“That's about where she’s rusticating,” put in the engineer. 

The passenger ran his fingers through his hair nervously, and walked 
about the decks for a few minutes, when he came back to the engineer 
and observed, ‘‘ Hadn’t you better leave that boat go?” 

**Can’t do it. Must pass her.” 

* But s’posen we should blow up ?” 

“ Well,” said the engineer, as he peeped over the guard to see how fast 
he was going, “if it is the will of Providence for the boat to blow up, 
we'll have to stand by it.” 

Then he hallooed to the fireman to coal, and give her a little more tur- 

entine and oil. The next moment there was a splash in the river; but 

fore the yaw! could be lowered the man had succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and hallooed ont; ‘*Go on with the race. I guess I'll walk.” 
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HONEST WITH A VENGEANCE. 
Mrs. Muttoy. “ Eight collars? Oh yes, ma’am, it’s all right ; /'ve brought mine.’ 








Evper Sister. ‘“ Well, dear, did you have a pleasant time at the theatre to-night?” 


Youncer Ditto. “Oh, it was just lovely! I cried all the time.’’ 





Exper Sister. “Did you? Oh, how I wish I’d been there !” 














